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1898 
March — August 



AECHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS 

SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
RECENT PERIODICALS 



GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Migration of Archaic Ornament. — In the Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. 
Inst. 1898, I, pp. 9-13 (9 figs.), M. Hoernes compares ornament-patterns 
on objects from the Mondsee in Austria, from Hungary, Bologna, Armenia, 
and Baden with similar patterns from Cyprus, Troy, Mycenae, and Este, to 
show how elements originating in the regions of the eastern Mediterranean 
were adopted in barbarian lands. 

The Sardinians and the Shardana. — At a meeting of the Soc. Ant. 
Fr. May 5, 1897, Viscount J. de Rouge spoke of some bronze statuettes in 
the museum at Cagliari, Sardinia. They represent warriors with peculiar 
helmets, shields, swords, and lances. Similar warriors are represented in 
Egyptian paintings under the name of Shardana, and the speaker supported 
his father's theory that the Shardana who joined with the Libyans in attack- 
ing Egypt under the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties are to be identified 
with the Sardinians. (ZJ. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 241-246.) 

The Game of Morra. — A fourth-century gold ring of Lampsacus, re- 
cently acquired by the Imperial Ottoman Museum, as well as certain vase- 
paintings and a large, late, bronze Cupid from Foggia, show that the ancients 
knew the game of morra, which the Italians play by rapid counting-movements 
of the fingers of the right hand. The Greeks seem to have kept the left 
hand still by grasping a wand, the Romans by holding it behind the back. 
The Lampsacene intaglio is an exceptionally fine piece of work. (P. F. 
Perdrizet, J.H.S. 1898, I, pp. 129-132 ; 4 cuts.) 

The Proportions of Antique Columns according to Writers of the 
Early Middle Ages. — In a former number of the Bibl. Ecole Charles, 1896, 
pp. 277-324, V. Mortet presented an article on the proportions of columns 
at the end of the Roman era, according to a very ancient formula. He con- 
tinues, iu the BM. £cole Chartes, 1898, pp. 56-72, the consideration of the 
proportions of antique columns as noticed by writers of the Early Middle 
Ages. References to this subject he finds in the seventh century in the 
Origines or Etymologiae of Godorus of Seville, ed. Lindemann, 1833, Lib. 
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XIX, Cap. X, §§ 22-24; in the eighth century in Venerable Bede's Be 
templo Salomonis liber, ed. Migne, XCI, col. 784; in the ninth century in 
manuscript No. 337, fol. 31 v" of the library at Valenciennes ; in the tenth 
century in a manuscript of Schlestadt, No. 1153 bis, noticed in the Rev. de 
Philol. 1879, pp. 16-18 ; and finally in the eleventh century in Chap. 87 of 
the Geometry of Gerbert. 

Goethe's Relation to Antiquity. — In the Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. 
Inst. 1898, I, pp. 105-122, F. Wickhoff discusses the changes in Goethe's 
relations to antiquity as they appear in Faust. The changes are exhibited 
by quotations from Faust as finally published, and from the fragments of 
Goethe's preliminary labors. 

Arohaeologioal Notes on Goethe's Faust.' — In the Jahreshefte d. 
Oesterr. Arch. Inst. 1898, 1, pp. 93-105 (1 fig.), E. Szanto discusses Goethe's 
relations to ancient art and his use of PhUostratus. Goethe's ' Lemuren ' 
seem to be derived from the reliefs of a sepulchre found near Cumae in 
1809 (see Goethe's essay, 'Der Tanzerin Grab,' 1812), published in Hist. 
Phil. Ahhandlungen d. Berl. Akad. 1830, pp. 1 ff. pis. 1-5. The description of 
the pygmies in the ' Classische Walpurgisnacht ' appears to be connected with 
a vase-painting (Tischbein, Collection, of Engravings from Ancient Vases, etc., 
II, 7), and perhaps with an engraved stone now in Berlin (Furtwangler, 
No. 7588) formerly in the Stosch collection. 



EGYPT 

The Tomb of Osiris at Abydos. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 278- 
289, is an account by Am^lineau of his excavations at Abydos in 1897-98, 
the chief result of which was the discovery of the tomb of Osiris (see Am. J. 
A rch. 1898, pp. 70 fE) . Brief remarks by Maspero are appended (pp. 290-291) . 
Maspero, whUe granting the importance of Amelineau's discovery, thinks 
that there is no sufficient ground for his belief that Osiris was an historical 
personage, and finds that the tomb belongs to the third or second rather than 
to the first dynasty, while the bed contained in the tomb cannot be earlier 
than the middle empire, and may be as late as the eighteenth dynasty. 

An Egyptian Plan of a Royal Tomb.— In R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, 
pp. 235-240, G. Daressy discusses a plan of a royal tomb on a fragment of 
stone found in 1889 in the course of the clearing of tombs VI and IX at 
Biban-el-Molouk. The plan is not carefully made. A flight of steps leads 
up to a series of three corridors, after which are three chambers. This plan 
is compared with the only other Eg3rptian plan of a building known, — the 
papyrus plan at Turin, — and also with tomb VI, that of Ramses-Ra-nefer-ka, 
in which it was found. It is not the plan of that tomb, but may be the 
plan of the tomb of Ramses Rarkheper-mat, No. 18, at Biban-el-Molouk. 
Three cuts accompany the article. 

A Bronze Bowl of Mycenaean Time. — A bronze patera or flat bowl 
from a Theban tomb, now in the museum at Gizeh, has Nile scenes engraved 
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in two bands around a central boss, on the inner side, enclosed by a circle of 
rosettes. Subjects and style are strictly Egyptian, and both the circumstances 
of the find and the likeness of the design to the Tell-Amarna pavement point 
to the time of Amenophis III or IV. Comparison with similar Egyptian 
pieces in Berlin, Paris, and elsewhere and with Cyprian and " Phoenician '' 
bowls leads to the conclusion that the form was originally Egyptian and was 
imitated in Northern Syria in the second millennium B.C., with a gradual 
admixture of Assyrian motives. These Syrian bowls were carried, partly as 
booty, to Assyria by Assurnazirpal, and in a later style, of about the seventh 
century, were exported to Praeneste, Cervetri, etc. Tomb paintings in 
Egypt show them also in the earlier style, among the tribute vessels brought 
by the Retenu. The style of decoration, that of the Homeric shield, was 
independent of Mycenaean art. The small number, of Mycenaean forms 
known in Egypt shows the influence of that art to have been very limited 
there. The Keftiu, mentioned always with the Princes of the Islands of the 
Sea, were not the Mycenaeans nor perhaps any definite nation, until the 
name was used for the Phoenicians, in Ptolemaic times. The red-polished 
ware of the New Empire in Egypt was an importation, and probably from 
Syria rather than from Cyprus, and it was subsequently imitated in a native 
manufacture. (F. von Bissing, Jh. Arch. I. 1898, I, pp. 28-56; 1 pi.; 
20 cuts.) 

The Comparative Age of Babylonian and Egyptian CivilizationB. 
— In the S. S. Times, April 23, 1898, H. V. Hilprecht discusses the com- 
parative ages of the two most ancient civilizations known. He remarks that 
the recent excavations at Coptos, A'bydos, and Nagadah have proved that 
there existed in Egypt in most remote times a civilization different from 
that in the historical period and that between these two civilizations there 
is a wide gap. So much only, he thinks, seems sure : that the second civili- 
zation cannot be assumed to have been gradually developed out of the first, 
as the difference of race between the first and the second is unfavorable to 
such a theory. He believes, therefore, that the civilization of historical 
Egypt was imported from Babylon. 

Tombs of the First Egyptian Dynasty. — In the Independent (1898, 
pp. 407 fE.) Ludwig Borchardt gives an account of the discovery of the 
tombs of the First Egyptian Dynasty and some of their results. He 
mentions the discoveries of Flinders Petrie in Ballas and Neggadeh, 
those of Amelineau at Abydos, those of De Morgan at Neggadeh. The 
tomb of King Menes at Neggadeh is described at some length. Borchardt 
believes that the discovery of this tomb and the identification of its possessor 
with King Menes satisfactorily determines the age of that culture presented 
to us by the excavations of Ballas at Neggadeh and Abydos, and proves also 
that there is no gap between that culture and the civilization of later Egypt. 

The Woods used by the Egyptians. — . . . The ancient Egyptians 
made use of exotic as well as indigenous woods in their cabinet and wheel- 
wright work ; but the hieroglyphic inscriptions give us scanty information 
as to what these woods were. It is possible, on the other hand, to reach 
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very exact conclusions on this point by the chemical analysis and histologic 
study of the different remnants which have come down to us. This is pre- 
cisely what has been done by Dr. Georges Beauvisage, Professor of Botany 
at the Faculte of Medicine at Lyons. He has taken some pieces of boards 
from Pharaonic coffins and some utensils in ebony, and after a microscopic 
examination has reached the following results : The coffin lids, which were 
sent from Cairo and came from excavations at Meir, near Qousieh, belonged 
to the twelfth dynasty. They showed all the distinctive characteristics of 
yew wood, of the variety called Taxus baccata, that being the only variety of 
the yew tree known in the Oriental region of the Mediterranean basin. This 
kind of yew is not met with in Egypt, or in Syria, and the nearest region to 
the Nile where it grows naturally is in the Taurus Mountains of Cilicia. 
Hence it was from there that the Pharaohs of the twelfth dynasty imported 
it, unless it grew, in early times, among the mountains of northern Syria. 
In any case, it is evident that at that early period relations already existed 
between Egypt and Asia, although -we do not know what these relations 
were. Ebony filled an important place in Egyptian cabinet work, but as 
yet it has not been proved to what variety and family the liabni of the 
Pharaonic inscriptions belonged. Dr. Beauvisage examined several ebony 
utensils which had been sent to him from Egypt, and found, after careful 
chemical analysis, that they were made of the Dalbergia Melanoxylon, a 
leguminous tree which grows in the region extending from Senegal to the 
Red Sea, and not of the Diospyros Ebenacea of tropical Asia. (Independent, 
June 23, 1898.) 

The Proposed Dam at Assouan. — At a meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries, April 28, Somers Clarke read a report on the proposed dam at 
Assouan and its eilect upon the buildings at Philae. Under the revised 
scheme only Philae will be affected, and the government is doing all that 
can be done to reduce the evil to a minimum. The buildings at Philae will, 
however, inevitably suffer. Mr. Clarke also gave an account of the dis- 
coveries of Quibell and Loret. {Athen. May 7, 1898.) 



ASIA 

The Babylonian Istar. — The Babylonian conception of the goddess 
Istar while on earth is indicated by the attributes which she successively 
gives up, in the legend of her journey to the Lower World, as she passes 
the seven gates. They are (1) the crown, (2) the earrings, (3) the neck- 
lace, (4) the breast ornament, (5) the girdle, (6) the arm and ankle clasps, 
(7) the apron. This conception is strikingly like a type of goddess found 
among Babylonian and also Cyprian terra-cottas, which all have in common 
the position of the arm upon the breast. Now Istar's journey to the Lower 
World is only the sequel to her grief for the loss of Thammuz, and her 
vain search for him on the earth ; and her nakedness and the position of the 
hands originally only indicated a mourner beating her breast. Later, how- 
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ever, these characteristics as well as the triangular apron, emphasizing the 
vulva, took on a symbolic meaning ; and from them came the motive of the 
Greek Aphrodite, first seen in the Mycenaean terra-cottas. (H. Schmidt, 
May meeting of Berl. Arch. Gesellsch. Arch. Am. 1898, 11, pp. 128 f.) 

Notes from Syria. — In R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 34-49, P. Perdrizet 
identifies Triparadeisos (Didorus XVIII, 39, 1) and Paradeisos (Strabo, 
XVI, 2, 19) with Ribla of the Bible (ii Kings xxiii, 33, xxv, 6, 20-21), the 
modern village of Rible. He publishes an inscription found at the vil- 
lage of Burj-el-Qae, in which the goddess Simea (lirjfiia) is mentioned. 
This goddess corresponds to Juno (cf . C.I.L. Ill, 159). The name, Symi- 
amira, of the mother of Heliogabalus is explained as a compound of the 
name of this goddess and the word marat, meaning mistress. Twelve inscrip- 
tions relating to the Roman fleets in Syria are published, none of them for 
the first time. The officers and sailors mentioned are all from Misenum or 
Ravenna. The importance of Seleucia as a harbor in Roman times is empha- 
sized, and an inscription on the side of a canal cut to keep a torrent from 
filling the harbor with sand is published. It reads, DIVVS VESPASI- 
ANVS ET DIVVS TITVS,in two lines. Clermont-Ganneau has published 
it with the addition of the letters F C below. Three other inscriptions from 
this canal are republished after Renan's copies as given by Waddington. 
The fleet evidently worked with the army in cutting the canal. 

The ReUgion of the Hittites. — In the S. S. Times, May 7, 1898, Peter 
Jensen writes of the Religion of the Hittites. He assumes as proven that 
the modern Armenians are descendants of the ancient Hittites. Reliefs and 
other monuments show a Hittite goddess with a high cylindrical hat, stand- 
ing on a leopard or a lioness. With her is a god holding in one hand 
a sceptre or mace and in the other a trident, while on his head he wears a 
conical hat. These figures head the procession at Boghazkeui. These two 
figures are the chief god and his wife. They appear in somewhat diiferent 
forms in other places. The supreme god is the god of the lightning or the 
weather and also of fertility. The goddess is related to the Assyrian Ishtar- 
Astarte. As the bull is the symbol of the Hittite supreme god, so the cow 
is the symbol of his wife, who is to be regarded as a goddess of passive fer- 
tility. Again, the supreme god being a god of the weather, the goddess is 
probably the goddess of the earth. A sun-god stood in close relation to the 
other two. Such a triad is found among the Syrians and also among the 
Persians, who derived it from their Semitic neighbors. A similar triad is 
found among the Armenians, where its existence is an additional argument 
for the theory that the Armenians are descended from the Hittites. 

The Cult of Ashera. — In the S. S. Times, September 3, 1898, Peter 
Jensen writes that the goddess Ashera or Ashratu occurs in the El-Amarna 
tablets. A goddess Ashratu occurs also in late Neo-Babylonian texts. 
This goddess is identified with Ninguedina, the wife of the god Martu, and 
they are explained as god of the mountains and goddess of the plains. The 
home of the god Martu is said to be the land of the Ammonites, and both 
god and goddess were originally of Semitic origin. They were doubtless 
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introduced into Babylonia from the West. With them a third deity was 
associated, and this triad is doubtless to be connected with the triad of the 
Hittites. Ashratu, or as she was also called Ashera, became the great god- 
dess of Syria and of the Hittite country. Her cult spread over all Asia 
Minor and from there over a large part of the ancient world. 

Cyrus's lizpedition against Lydia. — The story in Bacchylides, III, 
23 ff., that Croesus contemplated voluntary death as an escape from ser- 
vitude, is quite consistent with Oriental ideas. A possible reference to 
the same occasion is found in the cuneiform annals of King Nabonidus. 
Here we read that in the year 547, Cyrus, king of Persia, advanced with 
his army to the Tigris, and later invaded a country whose name is lost, 
overcame the king, took his treasure, and established a garrison of his own 
in the capital, while the king continued to live there. This was some im- 
portant event, for these annals do not mention any others, and the time and 
circumstances point to Lydia. Indeed, some traces of the name can be 
detected. (Lehmann, March meeting of Berl. Arch. Gesellsch., Arch. Anz. 
1898, II, pp. 122 f.) 

PUNIC AFRICA 

The Phoenician Inscription from Carthage. — In C R. Acad. Insc. 
1898, pp. 235-253, Clermont-Ganneau has a series of notes on the long 
Phoenician inscription recently discovered by Father Delattre. The notes 
are for the most part linguistic, but some historical points are also discussed. 



GREECE 

ARCHITECTURE 

The Theatre Question. — In Hermes, XXXIII, 1898, pp. 313-323, E. 
Bethe discusses Dorpfeld's latest theory (Athen. Mitth. XXII, 1897, pp. 439 ff.) 
that the " Greek " theatre of Vitruvius is the theatre of the type in vogue in 
Asia Minor and that in theatres of this type the actors did perform on a 
high stage, though in other Hellenistic theatres they did not. Bethe shows 
that there is no essential diiference between the Asia Minor type and the 
usual Hellenistic type, whatever lesser variations there may be, and con- 
cludes that in the Hellenistic theatres generally the actors performed on a 
high stage. 

The Tholos at Epidaurus. — Of the various explanations of the round 
building at Epidaurus, that which calls it an odeum or music hall is the most 
probable. Its official name is known by an inscription to have been Ov/xeX^. 
Now musicians were often called Ovfji,eX.iKoi, and their contests dyfives Ov/icXi- 
Koi, from the OvixeXiq on which they performed in the theatre ; and the word 
&ufi€\r] is also used of places for music when a theatre is out of the question. 
Hence this OvfieXrj, which was erected soon after the establishment of musical 
contests at Epidaurus, in 395 B.C., was probably intended for their accom- 
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modation. As to its being too small for such a purpose, it is quite possible 
that here, as at Athens, a private hearing was given before some four hun- 
dred persons, in addition to the public performance in the theatre. (Herr- 
LiCH, March meeting Berl. Arch. GeseUsch., Arch. Am. 1898, 11, pp. 124 f.) 

SCULPTURE 

Mycenaean Clay Idols. — Types derived from the Babylonian naked 
goddess with hands on the breasts, are known in pre-Mycenaean figures from 
Troy and the Greek islands, and in early Cyprian terra-cottas. In Mycenaean 
art, the only related type hitherto recognized is that of the gold figures with 
doves, but a connection can be traced in the clay idols as well. One example, 
of the disc type with breasts, has arms laid across the body, and others have 
arms in the attitude of the later Greek Aphrodite. A marble statuette from 
Orvieto, a work of eastern Greek art of the sixth century, is one step in the 
gap between this epoch and that of Praxiteles, when the symbolic gesture 
has become one of modesty. These figures must be imitated from cult 
statues or some higher form of art. They were made for use in the worship 
of the dead. The figures with the corners turned up to represent raised 
arms are probably adorants, not mourners. The seated naked goddess 
probably existed in Mycenaean art, as painted thrones are found, and in 
Cyprus the throne and the idol were made separately. (H. Schmidt, AprU 
meeting Berlin Arch. GeseUsch., Arch. Am. 1898, II, pp. 125 f.) 

Athena Hephaestia. — In the Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. Inst. I, 1898, 
pp. 55-93 (pi. iii, 7 figs.), E. Reisch discusses the Athena Hephaestia of 
Alcamenes. Inscriptions, C.I. A. I, 318, 319, record the appointment and 
the expenditures of a commission charged with the provision and erection of 
two colossal bronze statues. One of these has a shield which rests upon an 
avOiiwv, — some sort of plant form, — for which a considerable quantity of 
tin was needed. This figure must be either Ares or Athena. But it cannot 
be Ares, for the Ares of the temple of Ares at Athens — and no other is to 
be thought of — did not form a group with another figure (Pans. I, 8, 4). 
One figure of the group was then Athena, and the other must therefore be 
Hephaestus, the only god who had with Athena a common temple and cult. 
The inscription C.I. A. IV, 1, p. 64, 35 b, relating to the arrangement of the 
festival of the Hephaestia, offers some confirmation of the belief that the 
statues to be furnished by the commission were the statues in the temple of 
Hephaestus, which Reisch identifies with the so-called Theseum. The com- 
mission was appointed in 321-320 B.C., and its activity lasted four years. 
The statues were then set up in 416 b.c. These must have been the cult- 
statues of the temple of Hephaestus, and the Hephaestus of the Hephaesteum 
can be no other than the famous Hephaestus of Alcamenes mentioned by 
Cicero, De. Nat. Dear. I, 30, and Valerius Maximus, VIII, 11. The mention 
of the av6efwv upon which the shield of Athena rests enables Reisch to find 
a replica of the Athena of the Hephaesteum in a statue in the museum of 
Cherchel, published by Gauckler, Muse'e de Cherchel, pi, xv, 1. The head, 
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both arms, and the shield are wanting. The goddess is clad in a long Doric 
chiton. Her aegis has become a mere scarf passing over her right shoulder 
and tinder her left arm. The Gorgon's head is somewhat archaic in form, 
but is not so prominent as usual, having been moved aside from the middle 
of the goddess's breast to a point nearer the left arm. All shows that Athena 
is represented as a peaceful goddess. The style of the drapery shows that 
the original of the Cherchel figure was an Attic work of the later fifth cen- 
tury B.C. and probably of bronze. Three replicas of this figure exist in 
Rome : in the Museo Chiaramonti {Mus. Chiar. pi. 14, Clarac, 467, 480), 
the garden of the Casino Pallavicini Rospigliosi {Matz-Duhn, I, p. 105, No. 
622, Rom. Mitth. 1890, p. 67), and the Villa Borghese. These are all more 
or less defective and restored, but in spite of the fact that the shield is 
omitted in all of them they are recognizable as replicas of the Cherchel 
figure. Several adaptations of the same original are discussed, the chief of 
which are the Athena with the cista, from Crete, now in the Louvre {Monu- 
ments Grecs, XXI-XXII, 1893-94, pi. 12) and the Borghese Athena No. 183 
(Helbig, Fuhrer, II, No. 928). The relief from Epidaurus which Furtwang- 
ler, Sitzungsher. d. MUnchener Akad. 1897, p. 290, connects with the Athena 
Lemnia, is regarded by Reisch as an adaptation of the group in the Hephae- 
steum, so changed that Athena is represented receiving her helmet from the 
hands of Hephaestus. The Hephaestus of Alcamenes was, then, not unlike 
the well-known type of Asclepius leaning on his staff. Incidentally Reisch 
discusses the myths of Athena, Hephaestus, and Erechtheus. He also 
expresses his disbelief in Furtwiingler's reconstruction of the Athena Lemnia 
and his ascription of the " Venus Genetrix " to Alcamenes. The terra-cotta 
plaque in Berlin, No. 2759, is republished and explained as a votive offering 
by a victor in the torch-race at the Panathenaea. 

Statue of a Man from Delos. — In R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 14-19, 
pi. ii, cut, L. Couve publishes and discusses a colossal marble statue found 
at Delos in the summer of 1894 in the house in which the statue of the 
Diadumenus of Polyclitus and several other works of sculpture were found. 
The figure is nude except for a mantle thrown behind him with one end 
falling over the left shoulder and the other wound about the right wrist. 
The head is bald. The top of the head is made of a separate piece. This is 
probably a portrait statue representing some important personage of the 
time just before the sack of Delos by Archelaus in 88 b.c. 

A Greek Head of a Youth. — A Greek head of a youth, of Parian 
marble, from an original of the highest artistic merit, has recently become 
accessible to archaeologists. It is not of any familiar type, but most closely 
resembles that of the Capitoline Amazon, which has been assigned by Furt- 
wangler to Cresilas. The attempt, however, to distinguish four types of 
Amazons and identify them with the four statues of Pliny's tale about the 
contest at Ephesus, is misleading. The Capitoline Amazon is in much the 
same relation to the type recognized as Polyclitan, that the Dresden and 
Cassel heads of the Diadumenus bear to Polyclitus's purely Argive work ; 
it is derived from it, but softened under Attic influence. This change could 
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not have been made by Cresilas, an older contemporary, but rather by some 
pupil, possibly Phradmon, of whose work so little is known. At any rate, 
it is in the late Polyclitan series, where the Idolino of Florence and the 
Westmacott Athlete belong, that the new work must find its place, greatly 
superior as it is, from the artistic point of view. 

The present owner, Philip Nelson, Esq., 14 Princes Road, Liverpool, has 
expressed a willingness to permit casts of the head to be made if there is 
a sufficient demand. (E. A. Gardner, J.H.S. 1898, 1, pp. 141-146 ; 1 pi.) 

Hermes Discobolus. — The attitude of the Hermes Discobolus of the 
Vatican, with right foot advanced, is not that of one preparing to take posi- 
tion for the throw. Vase-paintings and literary tradition (Philostratus) 
give the position with left foot advanced. Moreover, the fingers of the 
raised right hand, which are supposed especially to express the motive, are 
not antique in any replica. A coin of Amastris in Paphlagonia, however, 
shows a figure of Hermes which is evidently a copy of this statue, and 
which has a kerykeion of the early Greek form, a training-rod, in the right 
hand, and a discus, as minor attribute, in the left. The god is thus repre- 
sented as overseeing the sports of the palaestra and ready to take part in 
them on occasion, especially in the discus-throwing. The bronze original, 
or a copy, may have been at Amastris as companion-piece to a Heracles and 
an Apollo which were subsequently taken to Constantinople. The artist 
was probably Naucydes, who was devoted to the study of the young athlete. 
Pliny's words, Naucydes Mercurio et discobolo et immolante arietem censetur, 
may then refer to this statue and to another, a Ram-offerer, which is known 
to have stood on the Athenian Acropolis, and which is, perhaps, represented 
in a relief on one of the Barberini candelabra. (G. Habich, Jb. Arch. I. 
1898, II, pp. 57-65; 3 outs.) 

Greek Grave-Reliefs. — In Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. 
VIII, pp. 41-102, Richard Norton discusses the reliefs on Greek gravestones. 
These may be either religious (votive) or commemorative. In the Mycenaean 
and Homeric periods they were commemorative. The Laconian reliefs with 
seated figures form a progressive series. The earliest class is intimately 
associated with the worship of the dead. From this two classes were 
developed, — one votive in character, the other commemorative. Attic 
grave-reliefs are commemorative. When groups are represented it is often 
impossible to tell which figure represents the deceased. The figures repre- 
sent the dead as they had lived, and in some few cases there may be sugges- 
tions of the existence of the dead in the lower world. 

Note on Some Attic Stelae. — A form of caress which has not been 
sufiiciently noted, occurs on a number of reliefs in Gardner's Sculptured 
Tombs of Hellas and Conze's Attische Grab-reliefs, including the Naples 
mural relief of Orpheus and Eurydice. It consists in grasping or siipporting 
the wrist rather than the hand of the beloved one, and it has a peculiarly 
gentle and tender effect. Undoubtedly this gesture is referred to in at least 
two passages of Homer, Od. XVIII, 258, where Odysseus takes leave of 
Penelope, and II. XXIV, 671, where Achilles is reconciled to Priam. The 
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ancients seem to have felt the greater delicacy of the wrist as compared with 
the hand. (J. F. White, J.H.S. 1898, I, pp. 133-135.) 

Portrait of a Greek Girl. — In the Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. Inst. 
I, 1898, pp. 1-8, pi. i (4 figs.), O. Benndorf publishes and discusses a half- 
figure of limestone now in Vienna. A young girl clad in a Doric chiton is 
represented. In her right hand she holds a pomegranate, in her left a bird. 
The style is that of the fourth century B.C., probably earlier than the middle 
of the century. The half-figure was probably designed to be set up in a 
monument in the form of a niche with columns and architrave. It proba- 
bly came originally from Epidamnus. Other more or less similar works are 
cited in comparison with this. 

Statuette of Corinna at Compi^gne. — In R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, 
pp. 161-166, pi. V, S. Reinach publishes a statuette at Compiegne, which he 
regards as an authentic copy of the Corinna of Silanion. The statuette is 
of marble, 0.48 m. high. It represents a young girl, fully draped, standing 
with a roll of manuscript in her hands. Beside her is a small altar, which 
may in the original have been a case for manuscripts. The costume re- 
sembles that of the Muses of Mantinea and of Tanagra figurines. The 
hair is so arranged as to form a series of waves or rolls running from the 
face back to the knot into which it is gathered behind. This style is not 
rare in Tanagra figurines, and appears to have come into vogue a little before 
Praxiteles. It may well have been a Boeotian invention which is here 
adopted by Silanion in representing the Boeotian Corinna. That Corinna 
is here represented is proved by the inscription KOPINNA on the base of 
the statuette. The museum at Compiegne contains several other interesting 
things, for the most part gifts of Antoine Vivenel (1799-1862). 

The Family of Praxiteles.— In R. jSt. Gr. 1898, pp. 82-95, Paul Per- 
drizet publishes an inscription found at Delphi in 1896. It reads : 

'O S^jbios o 'A/3i)S»;vo)v 
XapiSTj/xov AvTKJidvov Ilirawirov. 
IIpo^iTeA.i;s 'A^jyvoios f7roCr](7c[y] . 

The inscription seems to belong without doubt to the third century b.c. 
This is evident from the forms of the letters. Besides, the base is of black 
marble, which was most fashionable in the third century. It can hardly be 
later than the third century, as the dedication of a statue at Delphi justifies 
the supposition that Abydos was a place of some wealth, and it was almost 
destroyed by Philip V. The Praxiteles who made the statue of Charidemus 
cannot be the great Praxiteles, nor can he be the Praxiteles who worked at 
Pergamon, probably under Eumenes II, 197-159 B.C. (Loewy, Inschr. Griech. 
BUdhauer, 154). He may be identical with the Praxiteles mentioned by the 
scholiast on Theocritus, Id. V, 105, as living "at the time of King Deme- 
trius," for Demetrius Poliorcetes took the title of king in 306 b.c, and actu- 
ally reigned from 294 to 288. This may also be the Praxiteles whom 
Theophrastus, who died in 287 b.c, charged to make a statue of Nicomachus 
(Laert. Diog. V, 2, 51). There is no evidence that the Praxiteles who worked 
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at Pergamon was an Athenian, but it is not improbable. The following 
genealogy of the family is suggested : 

Cephisodotus the Elder 

(Period of activity, lirst quarter of the fourth century) 

I 
Praxiteles the Great 



Cephisodotus the Younger Timarchus 

(aiEfi^ about 310) I 

Praxiteles II 

(BeginniDg of the tliird century) 
I 

[Timarchus] ? 

I 

Praxiteles III 

(About 200) 

Perdrizet continues to believe that the elder Cephisodotus was the father 
of the great Praxiteles. If Furtwangler's theory that Cephisodotus was the 
elder brother, not the father of Praxiteles, is correct, the regular alterna- 
tion of names in the family is destroyed. Perdrizet disbelieves in an elder 
Praxiteles of the fifth century, and believes that the inscription in Attic 
letters in the temple of Demeter at Athens (Paus. 1, 2, 4) was an archaizing, 
not a genuinely archaic inscription. The arguments for the existence of 
the elder Praxiteles are shown to have no weight. 

Statuette of Aphrodite from Syria. — At a meeting of the Soc. Ant. 
Fr. May 19, 1897, a bronze statuette from Tripolis, in Syria, was discussed 
by Lafaye. It is probably a work of early imperial times. The goddess is 
nude. She has bracelets and anklets, her hair appears to be confined by a 
band of metal, and she wears a necklace. Her right upper arm projects 
almost horizontally, but the forearm is bent upwards so that the fingers 
rest upon the shoulders near the neck. The left upper arm descends almost 
vertically, and the forearm is bent upwards so that the fingers touch the 
front of the shoulder. At the right of the goddess stands a small winged 
Eros. The work is probably a more or less imperfect reproduction of the 
'A<^po8tTj; •ifiXXsxxviJ.i.vq of Praxiteles. {B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 266-269; 
pi.) 

The Aphrodite of Melos. — At a meeting of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Hellenic Studies, June 30, Salomon Reinach communicated a new 
theory concerning the date, denomination, and restoration of the Melian 
Aphrodite. A document published in 1892 proved that the famous statue 
was discovered together with a dedicatory inscription bearing the name of 
Theodovidas, son of Daistratos. The same Theodoridas appeared to have 
dedicated the colossal statue of Poseidon discovered in Melos in 1877, and 
now in Athens. Epigraphical evidence showed that Theodoridas lived about 
370 B.C. M. Reinach also argued from a passage in Philochorus (800 B.C.), 
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■who mentions two colossal statues of Poseidon and Ainphitrite in the island 
of Telos. His conclusions were as follows : (1) The so-called Melian Aphro- 
dite was an Aniphitrite. (2) The statue now in the Louvre was coupled 
with the Poseidon now at Athens in a sanctuary erected by Theodoridas 
about 370 B.C. (3) The Aphrodite must be restored after the model of the 
Poseidon, with a sceptre or trident in the left hand raised, and grasping at 
the falling drapery with her right hand. (4) The hand holding an apple, 
in the Louvre, and the inscription bearing the name of Agesandros, now 
lost, had nothing to do with the statue, in spite of Dr. Furtwangler's con- 
tention to the contrary. (5) The Araphitrite and Poseidon — works of the 
same atelier, but probably not of the same chisel — both belonged to the 
Attic school immediately following the epoch of Phidias. — On the invita- 
tion of the President, who thanked M. Reinach for his eloquent and persua- 
sive address, the speaker promised to write a paper on the subject for the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies. (Athen. July 9, 1898. Reinach 's views are 
further expressed in the Chron. d. Arts, July 9, 1898.) 

The Bozer of the Museo delle Terme. — In Rom. Mitth. 1898, pp. 93- 
95, E. Petersen discusses the theory of C. Wunderer (Philologus, LVII, 
N. F., pp. 1 ff.) that the bronze statue of the Museo delle Terme represents 
the famous boxer Clitomachus of Thebes who overcame the Egyptian 
Aristonicus about 200 B.C. Polybius, XXVII, 9, says that Clitomachus made 
a speech by which he won the favor of the spectators. Wunderer thinks 
the statue represents him in the act of speaking between two rounds. 
Petersen shows that this is not the motif oi the statue, and comparison with 
other works, especially the Ludovisi Gaul, proves that the date assigned by 
Wunderer for the bronze statue is too late. Petersen calls attention to 
ancient restorations of the left thigh of the statue. A small piece of the 
back of the head is late and poor work. Evidently when the statue was 
made, this part was cast separately in order that the eyes and teeth might 
be inserted from behind. Later the piece was lost and replaced by inferior 
work. 

Greek Portraits. — In RSm. Mitth. 1898, pp. 60-78 (pi. iii; 6 figs.), 
J. Six continues his iconographic studies (see Rom. Mitth. 1895, p. 179 ; 
Athen. Mitth. 1897, p. 415). The original of the best-known "portrait" of 
Homer has been ascribed to Hellenistic times. By examination of details, 
especially in the treatment of the hair, and by comparison with vase-paint- 
ings. Six finds that the original was probably a work of the period shortly 
before the middle of the fifth century b.c. He calls attention to a bust of 
Homer once in Rembrandt's possession, which has disappeared. A painting 
in the possession of R. Kann in Paris, in which Rembrandt represented the 
bust, is published. Different ways of representing blindness are discussed, 
and the fact is emphasized that not all blind men represented are Homer. 
A marble head in the collection of Count Erbach is published and explained 
as a portrait of Seleucus Nicator, who is recognized by the peculiar form of 
his helmet, which was made of cowhide and originally had the horns at the 
sides. This head was published by Mongez (Iconographie Romaine, II, 
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p. 90; pi. xxi, 9, 10) as Drusus. The head has little resemblance to the 
bronze from Herculaneum which Wolters (Rom. Mitth. 1889, pp. 32 ff.) 
recognized as Seleucus; nevertheless both identifications are claimed as 
correct. The bronze may be by Lysippus or Aristodemus, the marble per- 
haps by Bryaxis. Perhaps the Munich Alexander is by the same artist, and 
possibly it formed part of a group with the Seleucus, representing Seleucus 
saving Alexander from a bull. At any rate, the marble head represents the 
youthful Seleucus, while the bronze represents him at a later period. The 
marble portrait in Naples (Museo Egiziano, Inventory, 1037, Brunn and 
Arndt, Griechische und Romische Portraits, 347, 348) is identified with the 
help of coins as Perseus, the last king of Macedon. The bronze statue with 
the lance in the Museo delle Terme (Brunn and Arndt, I.e. 358-360) cannot 
be Perseus. It is probably a Roman, and the hair is arranged in a manner 
peculiar to the period from Augustus to Nero. 

A Marble Replica of the IiaoooSn. — In a small marble head found at 
Rome four or five years ago, Ludwig Pollak (Rom. Mitth. 1898, pp. 147-149 ; 
pi.) recognizes the only existing marble replica of the Laocoon. It is of a 
fine transparent marble, measuring, with the neck, only 66 mm. in height. 
The technique shows the style of the second half of the second century after 
Christ. Though differing from the original in some details, the work is 
excellent. In the expression of agony in the eyes, it is even superior to the 
original. 

The Gigantomachia. — In Horace's Ode (II, 19), describing the exploits 
of Dionysus, the sixth stanza, 

Tu, cum parentis regna per arduum 
Cohors Gigantum scanderet impia, 
Rhoetum retorsisti leonis 
Unguibus horribilique mala, 

has been understood to mean that the god fought in the guise of a lion ; but 
it is more probable that horribili is a mistake for horribilem ({ for e), and 
that the lion's attributes belong to Rhoetus. In fact, on the Pergamene 
altar, there is a giant with lion's head and paws, which most probably sug- 
gested to Horace his line. The conception is too unusual, both in literature 
and in art, to have been chanced upon twice independently. (A. Trende- 
lenburg, April meeting Berl. Arch. Gesellsch., Arch. Am. 1898, II, pp. 
127 f. ; 1 cut.) 

Reliefs at Taranto.— In the .Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. Inst. I, 1898, 
pp. 17-27 (pi. ii, 12 figs.), P. v. Bienkowski publishes and discusses some 
fragmentary reliefs in the Museo Civico at Taranto, found for the most part 
in 1879 at Taranto. Three fragments have been added since that time. 
Similar fragments at Venice, Aquileia, and Athens are also published. The 
Tarentine fragments are not, as has been supposed (L. Viola, Not. Scavi, 
1881, pi. viii, pp. 383 ff., Fr. Lenormant, Gaz. Arch. 1881, pi. xxx, xxxi, p. 
154, W. Helbig, Bull. d. 1st. 1881, p. 195), part of a frieze, but are from a 
fine Greek sarcophagus of Roman date. At the corners stood Caryatids, the 
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sides were adorned with mythological scenes, and on the top lay a figure, or 
two figures, carved in the round. The front of the sarcophagus had reliefs 
representing Greeks landing from a ship and fighting with barbarians. 
Battle scenes were represented on the other three sides. The conflict repre- 
sented may be the landing of the Greeks in Mysia. Certain resemblances 
exist between the Tarentine reliefs and the Telephus frieze from Pergamon. 
The Tarentine reliefs are not earlier than the first century B.C. nor later 
than the time of Hadrian. They show strong influence of the so-called 
second Attic school. 

Terra-cotta Head (R. Arch. 1897, p. 338). — In R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, 
p. 137, is a letter from Paul P(erdrizet) concerning the terra-cotta head 
which Papier, in the previous number of R. Arch.,ha,d connected with Julia 
Titi. The coiffure is not that of Julia and is found as far back as the terra- 
cottas of Myrina. The head in question is from a statuette, not a bust. 

VASES AND FAINTING 

The Bull-catcher of Tiryns. — In the Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. Inst. 
1898, pp. 13-17 (1 fig.), W. Reichel publishes a new drawing of the famous 
fresco from Tiryns. The head of the bull proves to be better drawn than 
was supposed to be the case, and the horns rise in a bold curve across the 
upper border of the picture. The head of the man is almost entirely 
destroyed, but enough remains to show that it turned back toward the 
right. Previous descriptions of the painting are corrected in various par- 
ticulars. 

Vases from Menidi. — In the dromos of the Mycenaean tomb at Menidi 
were found scanty fragments of an inscribed black-figured vase having a 
large bowl-shaped body, high conical foot, flat rim, two upright handles, and 
a nose. The decoration was an animal-frieze round the middle, with a 
picture-frieze on the shoulder and bands and rays below, and another row 
of birds or animals on the foot. The picture-frieze was in two parts divided 
by the handles ; on the back, Heracles overcoming the centaurs ; on the front, 
a chariot preceded by a snake and approached by attendants or worshippers. 
The shape and probable use of the vase, connected with hero-worship, sug- 
gest that the occupant of the chariot was the deified dead. The colors are 
black varnish, white laid on the ground, and dull red in patches on the black 
and in lines on the white. Beside the remains of K€{v)Ta{ypoi on the 
ground of the Heracles-scene, the main inscription is in three badly damaged 
vertical rows of letters under the nose, in the space between the chariot and 
the worshippers. All that can be made out with certainty is the ending, 
-lAos, of the name of the artist, undoubtedly the Sophilus who painted a 
vase in similar style found on the Acropolis. The Menidi vase is a less 
careful, perhaps earlier piece than the Athenian, but supplements our knowl- 
edge of his style, e.g. in the prominence given to the animal-frieze. His 
work is closely allied to the vases from Vurvd and to the " Tyrrhenian " Attic 
amphorae, but is earlier and more intelligent. Comparison with the 
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Francois vase, on the other hand, shows Sophilus as an older contemporary 
of Clitias, but on a much lower artistic level. Of technical interest is the 
evidence that the incised lines of the middle frieze were made before the 
red band below it, and the black rays around the base, of exactly similar 
glaze to that of the figures, were put on later still, i.e. the entire decoration 
preceded the main firing. The dulness of the black paint under the red 
points to the same conclusion. (P. Wolters, Jb. Arch. L 1898, I, pp. 13- 
28; IpL; 4 cuts.) 

Proto-Corinthian Vases. — In R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 213-234, 
Louis Couve publishes (3 cuts) a proto-Corinthian lecythus in the Louvre 
and takes the opportunity to discuss the relations of proto-Corinthian and 
other vases. This vase belongs to the later or "developed" variety, and 
eighteen other specimens are described. These do not, as is generally as- 
sumed, show a development of the proto-Corinthian style in the direction 
of the Corinthian, but a contamination of the two styles which existed for a 
time side by side. The Corinthian style is not developed from the so-called 
proto-Corinthian (though proto-Corinthian ware was certainly made at 
Corinth), but both used to some extent the same metal vases as models. 
The proto-Corinthian style is an attempt to retain and revivify the geo- 
metrical style, such as is seen in the Dipylon vases. The Corinthian style 
frankly adopts Oriental motifs. In the later proto-Corinthian vases, such as 
the one which forms the subject of this article, the influence is seen of the 
geometrical proto-Corinthian, the Corinthian, and the Rhodian, the last 
through the medium of Boeotia. The main painting of the vase here pub- 
lished represents at one side two small riders on large horses, and at the 
other, two armed men on foot. Between the two apparently hostile groups 
stands a clumsy draped figure with an immense head. This figure is ex- 
plained as Eris. 

The Argive Exclusion of Attic Pottery. — In CI. R. 1898, pp. 86 f., 
J. C. Hoppin discusses Herodotus V, 88, and the exclusion of Attic pottery 
from Argos and Aegina. The fragments of pottery found in the excava- 
tions at the Argive Heraeum show that Attic ware was not imported from 
about 550 to about 480 B.C. 

Inscriptions on Greek Vases. — In Rom. Mitth. 1898, pp. 79-89, L. Pol- 
lak describes thirteen vases with artist signatures or names of favorites 
(Lieblingsinschrifien). I. Museo Archeologico, Florence: (1) Black-figured 
dish (Schale). Inaccurately described by Helbig, Bull. d. 1st. 1879, p. 246 ; 
Klein, Liebl. p. 27. On one side Heracles and Athena, on the other Dionysus 
and a satyr. Inside a Gorgoneum. Inscription, HEOAhnOHKAVOS. 
(2) Dish. Inside white, outside red. Inscription, V]VANAI^[OH. See 
Milani, Rend. Ace. Lincei, 1893, pp. 1007 ff. Pollak adds four to the list 
of twenty-five vases of this technique, mentioned by Pottier, Mon. Plot, II, 
1895, pp. 42 fl. (3) Pyxis by Nicosthenes. On the cover, combats of 
foot and horse. On the pyxis itself, an assembly of gods. Inscription, 
/VIKOhOE/l/EhEnOIEhE/l/. IL Perugia: (4) Museum, No. 12. Dish. The 
inside only is decorated. Youth with strigil. Inscription, I0\/A>1VVK0H. 
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III. Rome. Tyskiewicz Collection: (5) White lecythus, mentioned by 
Bosauquet, J.H.S. 1896, p. 165, No. 7. Inscription, 

AI<t>IAO§KAAO§OMHAANOP, 

in three lines. (6) The Boeotian canteen of Phithadas, described by Pollak, 
Rom. Mitth. 1897, pp. 105 ff. In the same collection is a Corinthian scyphus, 
on one side of which is a youthful horseman preceded by a nude youth, 
before whom are two bearded men and a youth on foot. The bearded men 
are face to face. One has the inscription, &YPYMAH-OM, the other, 
PI>0IV1A+0M. By the first mentioned youth on foot is the inscription, 
Al . . . . OM. Museo Artistico Industriale: (7) Polychrome lecythus 
with white ground. Standing woman holding a basket. Opposite her a 
standing man. Inscription, A l<)> I A05KAA0SMEA AN OHO, in three lines. 
Published, pi. iv. (8) This was for sale in Rome some two years ago. 
Black figured Amphora, mentioned by Milani, Mus. Ital. Ill, p. 270 ; Klein, 
Liehl. p. 19. On the front, Heracles, Hermes, and Cerberus in presence of 
Hades and Persephone. Inscription, TIMOOEOhKAAOh. This side is 
published from a photograph. On the back, Theseus and the Minotaur. 

IV. Naples. Bourguignon Collection : (9) Fragmentary foot of a rhyton in 
the shape of a quadruped. Inscription, HOT . . . . EP . . ., apparently 
the signature of Sotades. (10) Nolan amphora. On one side, a youth 
playing the double flute. Inscription, koAos. On the other side, a youth 
and a dog. Inscription, KaX(A)ias koAos. (11) Nolan amphora, Klein, 
Liebl. p. 84, No. 2. Eos and Cephalus. Inscription, KXcivtixf koAos (written 
KoAcos). On the other side, a draped youth with outstretched right hand. 
(12) For sale in Naples. Fragments (of a Nolan amphora?). The upper 
part of a draped bearded man is extant. Inscription, . . . ONKAVOS, 
perhaps the name was Hippon. V. Vienna. Royal Museum : (13) Cup 
without handles, with a strong foot. Musicians and listeners. Inscriptions, 
KAVOh and VIKOhOENEHKAVOh. The name Nicosthenes is, how- 
ever, without doubt a signature. 

The Date of the Codrus Cup in Bologna. — That the myth con- 
necting Medea with the royal house of Athens did not begin with Euripides, 
can be proved by this cup, which is decidedly earlier than the play of 
Aegeus. The group to which it belongs, while more advanced than the 
genuine severe style, has only characteristics that do occur, at least in 
isolated cases, in the time of the great masters of vase-painting, such as the 
placing of the figures of the inside picture on a segment, the profile view of 
the eye, the short hair of the men. The simple arrangement of figures side 
by side, as on the outside of this cup, the deep overfolds of the women's 
garments, etc., belong to an older period than the Parthenon; and on epi- 
graphic grounds as well, it is early. It should be dated about 470-460 b.c. 
The reproduction by Braun shows the lines less severe than they really 
are, but gives the inscription accurately in all important details. 

The same reasoning sets an early date for the closely allied Erichthonius 
cup at Berlin (No. 2537), among others, and hence for the connection of 
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Hephaestus with the birth of Erichthonius. (B. Graef, Jb. Arch. I. 1898, 
II, pp. 65-73 ; 1 pi. ; 3 cuts.) 

■EirCvT)Tpov from Eretria. — Terrarcotta utensils of nearly semi-cylin- 
drical shape, closed at one end, were formerly explained in various ways, 
but Robert has shown ('E<^. 'Apx- 1892, p. 247, ff.) that they are iirivrfrpa. 
or ovoi, used by women as a covering for the knee upon which they rubbed 
their thread in spinning. An object of this kind is published and dis- 
cussed by P. Hartwig, 'E<^. 'Apx- 1897, pp. 129-142, pis. 9, 10. It belongs to 
the period 440-430. The closed end is adorned with a bust of Aphrodite, 
which shows traces of colors and gilding. Three bands of painting adorn 
the semi-cylindrical part of the utensil, besides a band of palmettes running 
round the open end. One, at the closed end, represents the struggle of 
Peleus and Thetis in the presence of N"ereus and several Nereids. Along 
one side of the imvrjTpov is a toilet scene, the persons in which are Aphro- 
dite, Eros, Harmonia, Peitho, Cora, Hebe, Himerus. Along the other side 
is appai-ently the preparation of a bride for her marriage. The names of 
the young women represented are mythological (Alcestis, Hippolyta, Aste- 
rope, Erano or Theano, Charis, Theo), but the scene is probably not mytho- 
logical. One figure is busy with a slender A,ovTpo<^opos from which some 
twigs project. Another leans over two round vases with high feet or bases. 
She seems to be arranging twigs or sticks in them. These vases are prob- 
ably supposed to be terra-cotta copies of cauldrons standing upon tripods. 
Perhaps such vases were originally used to heat the water for the bridal 
bath. Terra-cotta eViVijTpa like this one were' probably not for use, being 
too fragile, but were made to be given as wedding presents, or to be put in 
the graves of young wives. The iirivrfrpa for use were probably of stronger 
material. The painting of this specimen is very graceful. Some few 
details are raised, and show traces of gilding. 

The Ceremonies at Eleusis. — In 'E<^. *Apx- 1897, pp. 163-174, H. v. 
Fritze discusses the painting of a terra-cotta plaque from Eleusis (cf. Athen. 
MiUh. 1895, p. 321). The painting represents men and women, the latter 
with vase-like objects on their heads. These are fastened on with cords or 
ribbons. The persons represented bear branches with leaves and torches. 
That the objects on the heads of the women are censers is shown by com- 
parison with censers found at Eleusis. The use of incense at Eleusis is 
proved by numerous censers found there, as well as by words referring to 
incense in inscriptions and in the Homeric hymn to Demeter. A painting 
in a tomb at Clusium (Mon. d. 1st. V, pi. xvi, iv) represents a woman with 
what appears to be a censer on her head before a seated person, probably a 
goddess. A similar custom appears to have existed at Eleusis, and may be 
referred to by Pollux IV, 14, to yap K«pvo<^opov opxT/jna oiS" ore A/kto ^ 
ecrxapiSas <j>tpovTK • Kipm 8e ravra EKaXetTo. The Kcpva cannot well be the 
censers represented in the Eleusinian painting, but the censers might be 
called eo-xaptSts- A dance performed by women with censers on their heads 
seems then to have been a part of the ceremonies at Eleusis. Eight cuts 
accompany this article. 
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Orphic Elements in Vase-Paintings of Southern Italy. — In RSm. 

Mitlh. 1898, pp. 97-107, W. Amelung discusses the Orphic element in the 
vase-painting of southern Italy. In pictures representing the rape of 
Persephone, especially on the crater from Ruvo in the Naples Museum 
(Heydemaun, Vasensamml. 3256), he finds details drawn from the Orphic 
poetry, though the whole conception is not consistently derived from that 
source. The amphorae of southern Italy, made at a time when the -worship 
of Orpheus was widespread in that region, show the god in the lower world 
recommending to the powers the souls of those devoted to his worship. The 
addition of Eurydice is a later development. 

Boreas and Oreithyia. — On an Attic fourth-century bell-crater in the 
Ashmolean Museum is a quite unusual representation of the rape of 
Oreithyia. Boreas, who has his horse standing behind him, is without 
wings, but with suggestion of his northern or barbaric origin in his Phrygian 
cap, high boots, and scale-sleeved tunic. Oreithyia, half on the ground, 
raises her arms, as she is seized, to a majestic female figure seated on a 
rock. An Eros in the background, and a standing woman, wearing veil and 
diadem, attend this last figure, and we might take her for Aphrodite, with 
Eros and Peitho, but for the inappropriate appeal to her from a suitor. She 
is too impassive to be one of Oreithyia's family. Her rock seat suggests 
that she may represent Gaia, the mother of Erichthonius-Erechtheus, com- 
placent in her knowledge of the future blessings that this union is to bring 
to the Athenian people. (P. Gardner, J.H.S. 1898, I, pp. 136-140; 1 pi.) 

The Iliupersis on a Bovirl in Berlin. — Many questions as to the repre- 
sentation of the Iliupersis on an earthen bowl in Athens (Robert, Fiftieth 
Berlin Winckelmannsprogram) are solved by another exactly similar but 
much better preserved bowl, recently acquired by the Berlin Antiquarium 
( V.-I. 3371.) The long inscription states that the scenes are taken from 
the Little Iliad of Lesches, and represent (1) Priam taking refuge at the 
altar of Zeus Herceius; and (2) Priam murdered by Neoptolemus, after 
being dragged from the altar to the door of his house. No third character 
is introduced, except Hecabe, at the murder scene, and Priam wears no 
armor. Another bowl at Berlin (F.-/. 3161, 1), so like the former as to 
belong evidently to the same set, shows two pairs of combatants and a body 
being carried off by a comrade. The absence of names over the persons on 
this vase is explained by the inscription, which tells that these scenes, also 
taken from the Little Iliad, represent the allies " in Ilium " engaging the 
Achaeans. (F. Winter, Jb. Arch. I. 1898, II, pp. 80-85; 1 pi. ; 1 cut.) 

INSCRIPTIONS 

Epigraphic Report from Greece. — In the Jahreshefie d. Oesterr. Arch. 
Inst. I, 1898, Beiblatt, pp. 41-50, is a reprint (from the Anzeiger d. philos.- 
hisl. CI. d. h. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, 1897, No. xxvi) of A. Wilhelm's 
report on epigraphy in Greece, especially on his own activity since 1894. 
The constant increase in the number of Attic inscriptions is emphasized, 
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and the need of a new edition of the first volume of the CI. A. and its 
supplements is mentioned. Many individual inscriptions are briefly referred 
to, and the highly interesting Chalcidian inscription relating to the games 
and the victors in them ('E<;!>. 'Apx- 1897, pp. 195 ff.; see below, p. 133) is 
given in full. 

The Date of the Temple of Athena Nike In 'E<^. Apx- 1897, pp. 178- 

194, pi. 11, P. Kavvadias publishes and discusses the inscription mentioned 
Am. J. Arch. 1897, p. 350, found in the excavations on the northern slope 
of the Acropolis. It is on the two sides of one stele, broken at top and 
bottom, so that beginning and end of each part of the inscription is want- 
ing. The original inscription (A) was on the front of the stele, the other 
part (B) on the back. This part is really another inscription, later than the 
first. Inscription A provides for the appointment of a priestess of Athena 
Nike, the addition of a gate to the sanctuary, the building of a temple and 
a stone altar, and the election of a board of three to make specifications. 
This inscription also specifies what the priestess shall receive ; and Inscrip- 
tion B provides for her payment by the kolakretai. The first part of line 2 
in A is supplied from B. The other parts supplied by Kavvadias are derived 
by analogy from other inscriptions. The text, with Kavvadias's supplements, 
is as follows:^ 

A 

Kos «tir[« Tci] 

['A^erauii T£i NtK£]i Htepcav Ht a[v d<r-] 

ore ex* ""rrov liT\ «xs 'Afe/atov Haira[vT-] 

ov KaTO(rT£<r]ai koI to Hupov ^upooro- 
5 I KaOon av KoXXiKpares ^((nr/ypa^- 

a airoiuaOSacu, Se tos woXeras iirl t- 

il AtoinriSos irpvravtuis <l>eptv Se r- 

fv Hitptav irevriKovra SfMXfMi K<u 

TO, ciceXt Kai Tot Btp/jaTa <f}4pev Tov &- 
10 lUXTUfv vtbv Sk otKoSofiJicraj, KaOan 

av K£tAA.(KpaTC9 x'^VYfpa.'lxTa kou ySo 

iu>v \i6ivov. 

Heo-Tiaios tiTre rpes avSpw; HfXearO- 

[a]i iy |8oXes tovt(k Sk /n«T[a] KaXXiKpa- 
15 [to]s x<Tvyypd<j>aravTas «7r[i8€lx<r<U T£- 

t j8oA.]£( KaOon a.TTOti[uj6o(Tax av avro- 

IS Soxo-?]£( roc [8« irpuTavts es tov Sc/tr 



ov e^^treveyKivl . 



B 

"ESoxCrtV T£t l3o\€l KOJ, TW 8£- 

fUM. Atyets £irpvTdv£t)£ NfOK- 
XtiSii £ypa/xfiaT£ii£ 'Ayvo8£- 

1 Letters not clearly legible on the stone are printed in lighter type than the rest. 
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jnos iirtaraTt KouXAtas etTrc T- 
5 £t Htcptot T£s 'A^tvoas Tts Ni- 
K£S ^ irtVTriKovTa SpaxfMS T[a-] 
s yiypa/Mfieva'S «v r^i crTij[Xi^] 
aTTO&Swat Tos K(tfAaKp[€Tas] 
[<k] av KOiXoKptToicri to [IlaraS- 

10 £5?]»'0S /OM/VOS, T^t t£p]«U T^S 'A-] 

ftjva]^af T^s Nt(o;[s . . . 

The inscription is written ittmx'I^! ^^^h line consisting of twenty-nine 
letters. The forms of the letters, notably the sigma with three strokes ^, 
the absence of tj and m, suffice to date A before 446 b.c. The letters are, 
however, those of the later Attic alphabet, and cannot be earlier than 460 b.c. 
The inscription was, then, cut in the time when Pericles was in power. 
From the inscription it is evident that a sanctuary of Athena. Nike already 
existed, but that the stone temple was to be built. The transference of 
the treasviry of the confederacy of Delos to Athens took place in 454 b.c. 
Apparently one of the first uses to which the Athenians put their newly 
acquired wealth was the erection of the temple of Athena Mke. The 
architect, Callicrates, here mentioned was, with Ictinus, architect of the 
Parthenon (Plutarch, Pericles, 13). The building of the Parthenon was 
begun in 447 b.c. and lasted about ten years. In all probability the temple 
of Athena Nike, being much smaller, was built in a shorter time. It was 
therefore probably finished some years before the Parthenon. The text of 
the inscription is published with a letter from Kawadias and remarks by 
S. Reinach in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 548-552. 

At the April meeting of the Berl. Arch. Gesellsch., F. Hiller v. Gartringen 
in commenting upon this inscription, expressed his belief that it proved the 
correctness of Dorpfeld's opinion that the temple of Nike was older than 
the Propylaea. (Arch. Anz. 1898, 11, p. 124.) 

Inscriptions from Athens. — E. Ziebarth, in Athen. Mitih. XXIII, 1898, 
pp. 24-37, publishes and discusses (1) a fragment of an inscription found 
at the northwest side of the Areopagus containing a sacrificial calendar. 
The word XaTroyvwiuav, used of an animal that has lost its milk tooth, 
appears for the first time on an epigraphical monument. (2) A document 
of the first quarter of the first century B.C., showing that at this late period 
the same person might become archon a second time. The mention of a 
irais afi^aXrii recalls the fact that at the festival of the Pyanopsia, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, Thes. 22, a ttoIs dii<t>i-Oa\'^'s carried the dptaiMvyj. (3) An 
interesting fragment of a psephism, from the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, which confers civil rights upon the heroes of Phyle, who had restored 
the democracy, and also upon those who had fought at Munichia. The 
occupations of the persons in question are subjoined to their names. The 
document forms a valuable commentary on Aeschines, III, 187, 188. 

Change of Name in Attic Imperial Inscriptions. — In the Jahreshefte 
d. Oesterr. Arch. Inst. 1, 1898, pp. 27-30, E. Hula publishes three dedicatory 
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inscriptions from Athens, in whicli the dedication has been clianged from 
one emperor to another. In one case the addition of 'ASpiavov ktwttou 
makes an inscription composed for Augustus apply to Hadrian. The 
second inscription was transferred from Augustus to Tiberius and a dedi- 
cation to Hadrian was inscribed on the back of the same stone. The 
third inscription belonged originally to a statue of Augustus, was changed 
to refer to Nero, and again to refer to Vespasian, while a dedication to 
Titus shows that the same stone was used for four emperors. The inscrip- 
tions C.I. A. Ill, 434 and 519 are probably cases of dedications transferred 
from Augustus to Hadrian. 

Inscription from Thrace. — Paul Perdrizet, in B.C.H. XXI, pp. 534- 
536, describes a large stele representing a hunting scene with a servant 
on foot attending his master (an uimsual motif), and a funeral banquet. 
Underneath is an inscription commemorative of Valens, the son of Den- 
toupes. From it we learn that an avTicrrpaTrjyos was an assistant strategus 
of a vicus, and ^opoXoyos, the collector of the imperial taxes in the same place. 

The Locrian Inscription C.I.G.S. IH, 1, No. 334. — In Berl. Phil. W. 
July 2, 1898, W. Bannier discusses several parts of this inscription. In 
line 1 he reads mrai iivov (not oirtos feVov), explaining that the epoecus is 
to have the right to take part in religious exercises in the places allotted to 
^ei/oi. In line 7 he reads : ai 8eiA.)jT' avxmpiiv KaToXtiirun/ to. iv t^ lort'o, 
iraiSa ij/8aTav rj 8eA<^eov (KaraXeiWovra) ef eip.ev. The letters ircpKoOapiav koi 
IJiva-axfov, he reads : irep' Ko$opi.av koI p,v<Tax«<i)v. In the sixth section he 
reads : <u k' . . . eari, at k' airoOdvi] (sc. 6 eirt^ oocos) tSv \pr]iMT(i)V KpaTttv (sc. 
Tovs dS£\<^covs) Tov (irCfOiKOv (sc. aiK.' d8cA.<^e(uv Tis awoddvy) tS> KaTiKOfievov 
Kparetv. These readings are explained, and remarks on repetition in the 
inscription are added. 

Dedicatory Inscriptions from Delphi. — The bases of four tripods 
dedicated by the sons of Deinomenes, the Sicilian tyrant, have been dis- 
covered. One of the inscriptions is intact : 

FeXov 6 Acivo/u.ei'eos 

dveO€K€ TOTToWoVC 

SvpaKOCUK 

Tov TptVoSa KOI Tfv vtKtv fpydxTaro 
BtW AioSopo vloi MtXcCTios. 

This refers to the offering made by Gelo after the battle of Himera. 
Another inscription, which is referred to Hiero, is incomplete, but may 
possibly point to the gift of that prince which is celebrated in the third 
ode of Bacchylides. The fact that four tripods were set up by the members 
of the Sicilian house proves the authenticity of the epigram of Simonides 
(No. 141), in which we must read, with the scholiast, tovs Tpta-oSas tfe/ocvai, 
instead of tov rpiiroS" dv^e/Acvai. (B.C.H. XXI, pp. 588-590.) 

The Accounts of the Archonship of Damochares at Delphi. — In 
B.C.H. XXI, pp. 477-496, fimile Bourguet gives the complete text of the 
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inscription (published in XXI, p. 337) concerning the accounts of the archon- 
ship of Damochares (338 b.c.) at Delphi. The document contains a list 
of thirty-one vooTrotot, who had charge of the sum of five talents to be 
expended in making good the destruction caused by the Phocian occupa- 
tion of Delphi. It appears that contractors were summoned from various 
parts of Greece to make estimates concerning a crater, a basin, a stoa, one 
hundred stelae, and the doors of the peribolus of the sanctuary of Cora. 
The first two objects refer to the replacement of the famous offerings made 
by Croesus (Hdt. I, 51) consisting of a silver mixing-bowl containing 600 
ainphoras and a irepippavri^ptov (the inscription has wepipavr). Up to this 
time it has generally been believed that the silver crater was removed by 
Sulla in 86 b.c. We now know that the Roman general carried off, not the 
venerable relic which was the gift of the Lydian king, but a new bowl con- 
structed in the third quarter of the fourth century. The inscription con- 
tains various minor matters of interest : the contractors received a drachma 
a day during their stay at Delphi; the first payment made them by the 
vaoTTOioi consisted, in one case, of the half of the entire sum less ten per cent, 
the second payment of the balance, and finally, when the work was com- 
pleted, of the ten per cent guarantee. In another case one-half the entire 
amount was retained as guarantee. That Cora had a distinct temenos at 
Delphi we learn for the first time from this inscription. The receipts of 
the treasury of Delphi were probably set down at the spring, the disburse- 
ments at the autumn, session. 

The Inscription on the Base of the Polyzalos Bronze. — The 
second line of this inscription was read by Th. Homolle a] tf £uo)i/v/x(ov) 
'AiroX[Xo)w. J. B. Bury, CI. E. 1898, pp. 142 f., proposes to read ae^ 
etxawpa ttoA [Ao, and suggests that this whole line may have been : 

^oi/Se, SupaK0(r(7at(rtv &€$ tviiyvvfui iroXAa. 

Record of a Lease at Thespiae — An inscription of fifty lines refer- 
ring to the lease of a certain number of irvcu, " meadows," on the part of the 
city of Thespiae, is published by G. Colin (B.C.H. XXI, pp. 553-568), who 
places the document in the last quarter of the fourth century. The name of 
the lessee, his sureties, and the price are stated. Some new words and forms 
come to light : irtTevto, used of the observance or neglect of a contract, 
Stea-a-eikOuKi, perfect of Sicfep^o/w formed on the analogy of iiijKOov. 

Agonistic Inscription from Chalcis. — In 'E<^. 'Apx- 1897, pp. 195-200, 
pi. 12, P. Kavvadias publishes an inscription found in July, 1897, near 
Chalcis. The heading announces that "Demetrius, son of Androraachus, 
offered prizes at the games of the Heracleia, and the following were victors." 
Then follow thirty-three wreaths within which are inscribed the victors' 
names, each with the name of his father and his city. Most of them are 
Chalcidians, but three are Antiochians and five are Romans. In two cases 
the iBviKov is wanting. Two events — the boxing match for beardless 
youths and the boxing match for men — appear to have resulted in ties, 
for the twenty-third and thirtieth wreaths contain each two names. Above 
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each wreath is the name of a contest. The contestants are divided into five 
classes: ';rar8es ird.fanuhi'i, iratSes, itjirjfioi, aytfetot, avSpcs, according to age. 
The contests are the 8oXt;^os, (ttoZiov, Si'avXos, irdXrjfWvyfji.rj, TravKpanov, hnruK, 
ircvra^Xov, owXxTtji, and iTnrot 8lavX<K. 

Notes on Aeginetan InscriptionB. — Inthe^tten.ikfiMA. XXIII, 1898, 
pp. 1.57-160, M. Frankel excerpts from Mustoxydis's treatise 'H AiytvaCa a 
series of epigraphioal additions to his article ' Epigraphisches aus Aegina' 
in the Ahhandl. d. Bed. Akad. 1897. 

Votive Offerings in the Sanctuary of Asclepius in Epidaurus. — 
In the Athen. Mitth. XXIII, 1898, pp. 1-23, Chr. Blinkenberg discusses two 
kinds of votive offerings. (1) Tables for Treo-woi. On the top of stones which 
are cut in the form of tables, and usually about 0.50 m. high, 0.60 m. broad, 
and varying in length from 0.78 m. to 1.27 m., we find a series of incised 
lines which served to mark the movements of the m<r<TOL. On each side of 
the board there are five of these lines ; hence the tables are Treo-o-a vevri- 
ypafiim which were used by the frequenters of the sanctuary in playing the 
game of the five lines (ttIvtc yfrnfifuu). The tables are provided with 
inscriptions recording the names of the persons dedicating them to the god, 
e.g. 'ApKOTiAAos AwavSpos dvetfcTav. On one board, between one of the sets 
of five lines we find the six signs M X H — 01 which represent the value of 
the casts of the dice ; the last three standing for 10 drachmas, one drachma, 
and one obol respectively. 

(2) A series of cylindrical stones bearing at the top a flat, round bowl ; 
the whole made of a single piecfe of limestone. The extant specimens date 
from the fourth century and were intended to serve as washbowls. They 
are inscribed with the names of the dedicators, e.g. : Tikmv Ileift'Aas AveOr)- 
Kaxav, the name 'Ao-KAaTrtSt being usually omitted. It appears to have been 
usual at Epidaurus in the fourth century for the hieromnamones, at the 
beginning or end of their term of office, to make offerings to the god and in 
the selection of their gifts they chose such objects as might be useful to the 
general public. 

Messenian Import and Ezport Duties. — In B.C.H. XXI, pp. 574- 
576, G. Colin comments on an inscription, discovered at Kyparissia, which 
gives us more precise information with reference to import and export duties 
at a Greek port than any inscription hitherto known. According to this decree 
all merchandise was subject to a uniform tax of two per cent (irevTr)K0(TT7j). 

Mosaic Inscription at Melos. — On a fish-mosaic in the Hall of the 
Mystae, which has been investigated by the British School, occur the words 
fwvov firj vSl<op] which Dr. Sandys explains by reference to Martial I, 35 : 
Artis Phidiacae toreuma clarum, \ pisces adspicis ; adde aquam, natabunt. 
(J.H.S. XVIII, p. 72.) 

Inscription from Syracuse. — The inscription on a gravestone from 
Syracuse published by Orsi, Not. Scavi, November, 1897, p. 500, is thus 
restored by O. Rossbach, Berl. Phil. W. March 19, 1898: KaA\[cipt]os t<>8[£] 
<TrJii.[a 7r]£pt^p[oi']os ^v[vo-£] i>.riT\_-qp]. Line 1, with only three letters, is 
hopeless. 
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Greek Inscriptions from Egypt. — la CI. R. 1898, pp. 274-282, 
H. R. Hall publishes and discusses thi-ee Greek inscriptions from Egypt in 
the British Museum. The first reads : 

Yirkp y8acrtA.«BS IlToXejLiatbu k<u /8a|(rtAto-OTjs Apcnvorfs Kou JlToXe/xaCov | 
TOv vlav @e5iv ^iXoiraroprnv rmv | ex TiToXtfudov koi Be/oeytKrjs ®e\S>v EiepytToiv. 
Apr) NtKjjc^opo) Eioypo) | 'Ake^avSpoi ^vvSaiov 'Opoawtvs \ 6 (TWaTrotrraXtU Sta- 
Soxos I X.apLfi6pT<o T<3 arpaTrjym eirt | rr/v Oripav tSiv i\.e(t>d.UT<i)V, kcu, | 'Airoaa-is 
MiopfioXXov TSrewevi | ■^yefj.mv, kcu, ol vw avTov T£Ta|yfi«vot OTpaTimrax. 

The date is 208-206 B.C. The elephant hunt is apparently a regular in- 
stitution, as appears also from the hieroglyphic inscription of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus at Pithom (Naville, The Store-City of Pitkom and the Route of 
the Exodus, Eg. Expl. Fund, 1885, p. 18 ; pi. x), part of which is republished 
in this article, and the Greek inscription of Lichas (Curtius, JVoch. f. Klass. 
Phil. 1887, p. 827; Mahaffy, B.C.ff. XVIII, 1894, 149 and Ptolemies, p. 271, 
and elsewhere). Charimortus is mentioned by Strabo, XVI, 774, and Poly- 
bius, XVIII, 55 (Hultsch). Oroanna (or Oroanda) and Etenna are in 
Pisidia, but the exact site of the former is unknown. The second inscrip- 
tion published is a late metrical epitaph of a child named Politta. The 
metre is very faulty. The third inscription is an elegiac dedication to Isis, 
and comes from Coptos. Apparently it belongs to the second century after 
Christ. 

Secunda rudis. — Wolters proposes (Athen. Mitth. XXIII, 1898, p. 154) 
to explain the difficult word (rcKovvha.povhov in an inscription of Hierapolis 
{C.I.G. 3916) as a gladiator who had obtained the rank of a secunda rudis. 

Epigraphical Notes from Constantinople. — In the Jahreshefte d. 
Oesten: Arch. Inst. 1, 1898, pp. 31-37, E. Kalinka publishes four inscriptions. 
One is a stele now at the Austrian embassy in Buyukdere. It gives a list 
of officers and men of a Coan quadrireme in a fleet commanded by the 
Legate A. Terentius A. f. Varro, assisted by the Nauarchus Eudamus, 
under whom was the Trierarch Cleonicus. Above the inscription is a staff 
with a serpent twined about it, the " arms " of Cos found on coins after 
88 B.C. Several legates of the name A. Terentius A. f. Varro are known, 
but which is here meant is not clear. A second inscription is in Latin. 
Two inscriptions are published from copies sent to the Ottoman Museum in 
Constantinople. One is from Wiran (WUajet : Angora, Kaas : Tschurum). 
It is from a gravestone erected by Priscus to his father Primus. It is dated 
in the year otS, which is 229 a.d. if the beginning of the era employed is 
the date of the occupation of Galatia by the Romans, 25 B.C. The last is 
a double inscription. Philothea is honored by her grandmother, Aegyptia, 
daughter of Hecatonymus, and by her husband Hecatonymus, son of Ileca- 
tonymus. Philothea's husband may have been her grandmother's younger 
brother. 
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COINS 

Attic Oold Coinage. — Ulrich Kohler, in an examination of the meagre 
gold coinage of Athens, finds that it belongs to two series, separated by an 
interval of a half-century. (A) Stater, J stater, hecta, and J kecta of archaic 
style with head of Athena r. and owl with A9 E, assignable to the end of 
the fifth century. (B) Stater, J stater, kecta, and J hecta of similar types, but 
more artistic ; and f hecta with gorgon-head for obverse type, dating between 
339-338 and 295. All these gold pieces seem to have been coined from the 
gold dedications on the Acropolis to meet special needs. Finally we have 
also, two centuries later, staters with the inscription: AGE. BA5IAE. 
MI6RAAATH5 APISTIQN, from metal apparently brought to Athens 
from her Asiatic allies ca. 86 B.C. (Z. Num. 1898, p. 5.) 

Attic Tesserae. — In the new Journal Internationale d'Archeologie Numis- 
maiique (I, p. 37), M. Svoronos, jrept tS>v 'EwriTijpiW r&v 'ApxoiW, discusses 
the bronze tesserae (obverse head of Athena or of a lion, or letter; reverse 
letter), of which he catalogues 134 varieties, assigning them to the fourth 
and third centuries B.C. Former writers have given them to various cities 
of the Peloponnesus, Crete, Boeotia, Attica, and Asia Minor according to the 
letter which they bear. Svoronos notes that all the specimens cited as of 
known provenance were found in Attica, and especially in Athens. They 
were certainly not coins, and were probably connected with the theatre. A 
long discussion of the seating-arrangements, etc., of the theatre in Athens 
closes the article. 

Nabis, King of Sparta. — Paul Perdrizet (Num. Chron. 1898, p. 1), ' Sur 
un Tetradrachme de Nabis,' brings into relation with each other two tetra- 
drachms of Nabis, king of Sparta; one published by Lambros (B.C.H. 
XV, p. 415), with NABIOS, the other by Wroth (Num. Chron. 1897, p. 
107), with BAIAEOS | NABIO§. Nabis was no soldier of fortune, but a 
noble Spartan, probably of Heraclid stock, and actually king of the country. 
With the form BA1AE0§, Perdrizet compares a tile in the museum at 
Sparta, inscribed BAAEOS | NABIOS, and concludes that both the tile 
and the coin illustrate the Spartan aspiration of S in the early second cen- 
tury B.C., both being in fact not abbreviations, but attempts at the sound of 

The " Prize of Achelous." — In the R. Num. 1898, p. 71, K. F. Kinch 
cites the well-known didrachm of Metapontum with 'AxcXm'ov ae^\ov, and 
argues that the legends are two, (1 ) 'Ax^Xwov, referring to the figure of the 
god, and (2) SieOXov, referring to the prize phiale which he holds in his hand ; 
that therefore there is no question involved of coins struck in payment of 
prizes in the local games. 

A Re-attribution. — In a personal letter to Signor G. M. Coluraba, the 
keeper of coins in the British Museum writes that the unique coin of Melita 
(Malta) cited by Head (Hist. Num. p. 743) is actually a common coin of 
Lilybaeum, and should therefore be struck from the list. (R. Ital. Num. 
1898, p. 13.) 
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lATON on Coins of Himera. — From an investigation of the nine coins 
on which the legend I ATON has been read and explained as genitive plural 
of uxTos " healed," Mr. George Macdonald argues that the puzzling legend 
is wrongly read, where in fact the letters in most cases are 'S|3 TO^ = o-imrip. 
{Num. Chr. 1898, p. 185.) 

Alexandrian Coinage of Aradus. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 
207 f., is a brief summary of a communication by J. Rouvier on the Alex- 
andrian coinage of Aradus in the second and third centuries B.C. The eight 
series of coins struck at Aradus after Alexander the Great are studied, and 
the conclusion is reached that all are dated by the era of Aradus, beginning 
in 259 B.C. E. Babelon, who reported the communication to the Academy, 
considers Rouvier's theory worthy of consideration though not fully es- 
tablished. 

IVaSCELLANEOUS 

Moulds and Swords from Mycenae. — In 'E^. 'Apx- 1897, pp. 97-128 
(pis. 7 and 8; 2 cuts) Chr. Tsountas writes of some moulds and swords 
found at Mycenae. Two moulds are published and are discussed in connec- 
tion with others previously known. They were apparently used for casting 
ornaments of glass (" Egyptian faience ") as well as for pressing out gold 
ornaments. This is shown by the provision made for making holes in the 
material run in the mould, for the holes in gold ornaments found at Mycenae 
were made with a tool after the ornaments were otherwise finished. This 
contradicts Helbig's theory that aU glass objects at Mycenae were imported. 
The moulds themselves appear also to have been made at Mycenae, for one 
of those published by Schliemann, Mycenae, fig. 162, has evidently been 
altered, which implies that it was, or could have been, made at Mycenae. 
After the Mycenaean epoch glass ornaments went out of fashion, and the 
manufacture of glass was almost or quite given up in Greece. The swords 
and fragments of swords published are from chamber-tombs or strata 
belonging to the later Mycenaean times. They are divided into various 
categories by their forms. The technique of these swords is evidently 
derived from that of the earlier Mycenaean swords, and shows that the 
technique of combining gold with bronze was practised at Mycenae, these 
later swords not being imported. The earlier ones were, then, probably 
also of local manufacture. Neither the glass nor the gold-work of the 
Mycenaean epoch appears, then, to be imported, and as the engraved stones 
are also native work, the three most striking and characteristic classes of 
objects found in Mycenaean tombs are genuine products of Mycenaean art. 

The Excavations at Delphi. — The work of excavating being practi- 
cally at an end, the publication of results has begun, but is still of a pro- 
visional character. The building whose frieze and many of whose other 
sculptures have been recovered, originally called the Temple of Apollo, and 
later, on the evidence of Pausanias, the Treasury of the Siphnians, is now 
assigned to the Cnidians, chiefly on epigraphic evidence not of an absolutely 
convincing character. The forms of o in the dedication occur in the Melian 
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as well as the Cnidian alphabet, and Siphtios is near to Melos ; the honorary 
decrees mention Boeotians and men of other states, as well as Cnidians ; 
the Argive lambda is by no means a certain reading; and the subjects 
of the sculptures are not definitely settled. The date assigned to the build- 
ing, 540-500 B.C., is correct; the conclusion drawn from the mixture of 
styles, that an Argive artist was working under Asiatic or Ionian influence 
and direction, may stand. The question, where is the Siphnian treasury, if 
this is the Cnidian, needs expert architectural judgment. 

The inscription adjoining the Treasury of the Athenians, 'AOrpraloi T<f 
AitoAAmw am Mi;8<bv aKpoOivia t^s Mapaffaii/i iMxrp, was on eleven blocks, 
eight of which have been recovered, forming a long base on the edge of the 
terrace, which followed the south wall of the building and bent back at an 
obtuse angle at both ends. The last two blocks were at some time removed 
to allow a widening of the Sacred Way, and a decree of the archonship of 
Archidamus, 260-240 B.C., was engraved on the exposed end of the ninth 
block. The mixture of archaic and later forms in the inscription, the fact 
that it stands in rasura, and the disproportion between the snaall letters, 
6 cm. to 6.50 cm. high, and the spaces between them, 20 cm., indicates that 
we have not the original, but a copy. The holes on the top were for fixing 
anathe.inata, doubtless the aKpoOivui. of the inscription ; and the dedication 
belongs to them, not to the building, as Homolle, following Pausanias, 
believes. Indeed, as the state's tenth of the booty was used to erect the 
group of Miltiades and the Attic tribe-heroes, there would have been no 
funds available for another memorial. The date of the treasury must then 
be fixed on other grounds. 

Discussion of the famous wall-paintings of Polygnotus, in the Lesche of 
the Cnidians, is now possible, since the building has been identified, high 
up in the northeast corner of the enclosure. An oblong hall, 19 m. wide 
and 9.53 m. deep, it filled the space between the north peribolus wall and two 
projecting buttresses. Hence it could be approached only on the south, 
where a road fills the rest of the terrace. There was but one door, and the 
roof, supported by four columns at each end, probably had a large opening 
in the middle, as windows in the south wall would have interfered with the 
paintings. The two scenes. Ilium and the Nekyia, beginning immediately 
to the right and left of the entrance, filled the rest of the four walls, and the 
Hium, to which the epigram by Simonides referred, may have occupied 
the larger part of the space. In Plutarch's dialogue de defectu oraculorum, 
the scene of which is laid in this lesche of the Cnidians, the participants are 
seated where they can watch the athletes. Considering the size of the hall, 
the middle of it, under the roof-opening, may have been strewn with sand 
and used as an exercise-ground. (Pomtow, January meeting of Berl. Arch. 
Gesellsch., Arch. Am. 1898, I, pp. 39-47.) 

The Double City of Megalopolis. — The great size of Megalopolis in 
proportion to its population, — it was nearly three times as large as Mantinea 
with a population but little larger, — and its position on two sides of a river, 
so undesirable for strategic purposes, suggest the likelihood that only the 
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northern half was for the use of the Megalopolitans, while the southern half, 
with its own definite boundaries and defences, was the property of the Arca- 
dian League, and contained only federal buildings. The huge theatre and 
the great council-hall adjoining it were for all the Arcadians, and for the 
defence of this capital the permanent guard of the Epariti was maintained. 
After the dissolution of the League, however, the buildings were left for the 
Megalopolitans, and the theatre inscriptions of the third and second centu- 
ries are the names of their tribes and magistrates. (J. B. Buky, J.H.S. 
1898, 1, pp. 15-22.) 

Death and the Horse. — The idea that the ancients especially associated 
the horse with death is due to a misunderstanding of the Homeric epithet 
of Hades, kXvtottwXos, " famous for horses." In reality, Homer did not use 
iroiAos of the horse, but only as a foal, and his compounds of -jrwXos come 
from TTtoXio/ua, " to range," " haunt " ; while kAutos, whose proper meaning 
is " powerful," " great," " of good craftsmanship," is in some instances an 
evident mistake for kAitos, "crouched," "lying." So it is used of men 
and animals at night and of the dead, and Hades really was called " the one 
who moves among the fallen." The misunderstanding is, however, as old as 
Pindar and the Homeric Hymns. (A. W. Vekrall, J.H.S. 1898, 1, pp. 1-14.) 

G-arland and Taenia for Victors. — In the Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. 
Inst. I, 1898, pp. 42-48 (5 figs.), J. Jiithner discusses the use of the garland 
and the taenia as rewards of victories at the games. In early times the 
taenia appears to have been the sign of victory. After the wreath was 
introduced, the taenia or ribbon became less important, but was used to tie 
the wreath firmly upon the head. Then when the wreath was withered, 
the victor might still wear the ribbon. The use of ribbons as prizes appears 
to have been given up by the middle of the fourth century B.C., but the 
public still continued to honor the victor by throwuig him flowers, branches, 
and bright ribbons. JUthner's arguments are drawn in part from ancient 
writers, in part from vase-paintings. 

Greek Bits. — At a meeting of the Soc. Ant. Fr. June 23, 1897, General 
Pothier discussed a bit from Corinth, now in the Louvre. A reproduction 
of the bit has been made and used in the mouth of a horse. In spite of its 
cruel appearance, the bit seemed to be by no means an instrument of 
torture, so that the opinion expressed by Pernice in a recent Winckelmanns- 
program (Berlin, 1896), that the bits of the Greeks were exceptionally cruel, 
must be modified. {B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 285-289; cut.) A similar 
bit from Thespiae is published in a cut, ibid. p. 290. 

The Cabiri and Melicertea. — In R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 56-61, 
Salomon Reinach contends that the Phoenician names of these deities do 
not prove their Phoenician origin. The Phoenicians found anonymous 
deities, called simply " Great Gods," and called them in their own language 
Kabirim, which means " great gods." This the Greeks took for a proper 
name, hence they called the gods Ka/Seipoi. Similarly Melicertes arose from 
Melqart, which means " god of the city." Melicertes is not therefore really 
identical with the Melqart of Tyre, whom the Greeks identified with Heracles. 
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ITALY 
SCULPTURE 

Statue of a Flamen. — In the B. Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 301-306, E. 
Wuescher-Becchi publishes (two figs.) and discusses the statue in the palace 
formerly Sacripante, now the school of the Suore della Divina Provvidenza. 
The statue is now transformed into a St. Joseph, but comparison with the 
reliefs of the Ara Pads Augustae in Florence, especially Monumenti d. 1st. 
XI, pi. xxxiv, V, 6 (reproduced in a cut), shows that a, flamen was originally 
represented. Which flamen it is cannot be determined. 

Pallas of the Piazza Sciarra. — In the B. Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 281- 
290, pis. XV, xvi, 1 fig., L. Mariani publishes and discusses a statue of 
Pentelic marble found in the Piazza Sciarra. The head, arms, and feet are 
wanting. The type is that of the Pallas of Velletri in the Louvre, but the 
Roman statue is of better workmanship. The original belongs to the school 
of Phidias, possibly to Cresilas. The Roman statue may perhaps have been 
the temple-statue of the temple of Minerva Campensis or Chalcidica. 

VASES AND PAINTING 

The Typical Villanova Ossuary and Iiucano-Apuliau Amphorae. — 

G. Patroni in B. Paletn. It. 1898, pp. 65-74 (7 cuts), compares the Lucano- 
Apulian amphorae, especially those in the Museum of Tarentum, with the 
Villanova ossuary. Any resemblance is purely casual. A connection may 
be established, not with the Villanova civilization, but with that of the 
Veneto-IUyrian district, the influence working, however, from south to 
north, and not down the Adriatic, as is often asserted. The form and tech- 
nique of the Apulian vases are quite different from those of the Villanova 
pottery. In fact, only one vase with the characteristics of Villanova work 
has been found in Southern Italy. That is probably from Cumae. The 
curious addition of the rings or discs on the handles of Apulian amphorae 
is derived originally from the bosses on Greek bronze vases. The im- 
mediate origin of these amphorae Patroni finds in the neighborhood of 
Salerno, where, in the Valle di Diano, many specimens have been found of 
a peculiar style, probably produced at Paestum. The vases are now in the 
town of Sala Consilina. They have handles raised above the mouth, the 
highest point formed by a sharp curve. One even has the discs at the top 
of the handles. The writer concludes that the art created here was carried 
across Lucania into Apulia and Messapia. 

The Preclassical Chronology of Central Italy. — Giorgio Karo (5. 
Paletn. It. 1898, pp. 141-161) denies the chronology of Montelius, and seeks 
to establish one totally different, basing his arguments chiefly on the con- 
tents of tombs, and especially on the vases. Montelius made of the archaic 
Etruscan civilization nine periods of about one hundred years each, from 
the beginning of the fourteenth century to the end of the sixth. His argu- 
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ments for the lower limit are first attacked ; it is shown that the rran9ois 
vase belongs to the sixth century rather than the seventh, and that the 
later black-figured vases may well be contemporary with the earlier red- 
figured vases. It must be remembered, moreover, that in many cases a long 
time elapsed before the Attic vase was sent from Sicily to Etruria, and was 
finally deposited in a tomb. The writer thinks, therefore, that the 
Etruscan civilization continued into the fifth century. 

The large Corinthian vases, with human figures and mythological scenes, 
Montelius assigns to the seventh century, the pre-Corinthian figured vases 
to the eighth, the pre-Corinthian archaic vases to the ninth, and the Italo- 
geometric vases to the tenth and eleventh. From these facts, however, no 
periods can be established, for recent research shows that figured vases were 
contemporary with geometric, and that the late pre-Corinthian was being 
developed simultaneously with the early Corinthian. Moreover, the later 
Italo-geometric vases show an Eastern influence that did not come to Italy 
before the seventh century. The terminus post quern of Montelius, based 
chiefly on Mycenaean vases found in Sicily, is also untenable. Not only is 
the third period of Mycenaean art to which these .vases belong, of uncertain 
date, but even if its date were known, no proof could be offered that the 
types did not sui-vive for centuries. Thus the whole chronology of Montelius 
is overthrown. 

The writer next attacks the theory that the three contemporary tombs — 
Bernadini at Praeneste, Regulini-Galassi at Cervetri, del Duce at Vetulonia 
— are of the ninth century. The scarcity of terra-cottas is no proof of 
antiquity, for their place is taken by bronzes. The silver sc3rphus of the 
Regulini-Galassi tomb is Italo-geometric, of a style that survived beyond the 
middle of the seventh century. The large gold fibula from Caere is not 
proved to be like those from the early weU-tombs ; the ones compared are 
of uncertain origin. The silver cups from Caere and Praeneste are identical 
with those from Greece and other parts of Italy, assigned to the seventh 
century. The vase inscriptions cannot go back of the second half of the 
eighth century, as the Etruscans got their alphabet from Cumae, which was 
not founded until that time. Furthermore, a gold fibula with a Latin 
inscription was found in the Bernadini tomb. 

Karo assigns these tombs and the circular tombs of Vetulonia to the second 
half of the seventh century. The gold work of the Regulini-Galassi and 
Bernadini tombs shows a technique that must have been local and of short 
duration. That of Rodi, of the same type but more archaic, dates from the 
beginning of the seventh century. The ivory pieces show the same technique. 
The silver vases of the toniba del Duce have the style of the late seventh and 
early sixth centuries. Not earlier than that is the Oriental element in the 
bronzes of the Regulini-Galassi, the Bernadini, and the Vetulonia tombs. 
The scarabs and small idols are based on Egyptian models of the eight and 
seventh centuries. Another proof that the tombs are of the late seventh 
century is the presence of pre-Corinthian vases of the less archaic type. And 
still another argument is based upon the two principal types of bucchero 
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vases; the bucchero sottile is contemporary with pre-Corinthian and Co- 
rinthian vases, and earlier than black-figured vases, though their extremes 
meet; the bxKchero modellato belongs to the period of black-figured vases 
and continues till the period of red-figured vases. 

The article concludes with the following chronological arrangement in 
four periods : (1) Ninth and eighth centuries ; previous to Greek importa- 
tion ; well tombs. (2) Eighth and seventh centuries ; importation of 
geometric vases and bronzes; trench tombs. (3) Second half of seventh 
century to beginning of sixth ; first great Greek importation, with Oriental 
influence; metal work in relief, ivory, porcelain, pre-Corinthian and Co- 
rinthian vases, bucchero sottile ; corridor, trench, and circular tombs ; period 
of the richest tombs. (4) Sixth and fifth centuries ; second great Greek 
importation, corresponding to the development of black-figured vases ; buc- 
chero modellato ; chamber tombs. 

Painted Vases from the Necropolis of Canosa. — In Not. Scavi, 
1898, pp. 195-218, M. Mayer describes and discusses vases from Canosa. 
Seventeen cuts Ulustrate the article. The vases are for the most part 
adorned with stripes and geometrical figures, a few having riide representa- 
tions of men and animals. They were found for the most part in chamber 
tombs, though tombe a fossa also occur at Canosa. Although these vases 
seem to be free from the influence of Greek art, the objects found with them 
show that they are not earlier than the third century B.C. (Cf. Rend. Ace. 
Lincei, 1898, p. 249.) 

The Wall-paintings of the Columbarium of the Villa Pamphili 

The greater part of the hundred and twenty-six pictures preserved are land- 
scapes, animal and fruit pieces, and street groups, with some mythological 
scenes copied from well-known works of sculpture, such as the Pergamene 
Prometheus, the Farnese bull, etc. They have been quite wrongly interpreted 
as theatrical and Bacchic scenes. In the mythological series, which forms a 
continuous picture not divided by lines, a balancing of thought may be 
traced. Endymion and the Niobides are sepulchral subjects; with the 
punishment of Niobe is paired that of Dirce, as also at Pompeii, and less 
directly the freeing of Prometheus by Heracles ; this leads to another Her- 
acles scene, the combat with the Centaurs, and between the two, as caricature 
of the hero's prowess, is the battle of the pygmies and cranes. Pygmy 
parodies on the human scenes occur elsewhere among the pictures. In one 
picture, a child lying on a table is about to be cut in two by a man, while 
a woman kneels in entreaty, — a scene occurring also at Pompeii, in cari- 
cature, and rightly connected with the Judgment of Solomon. It has been 
pointed out that this subject was introduced into Italy from Alexandria, and 
while a Biblical source is not excluded, the tale occurs among other nations, 
and may have been told of the wise Egyptian king, Bocchoris. The more 
refined Indian (Buddhist) form, in which the women pulled the child in 
opposite directions, by its arms and legs, and when it began to cry out the 
real mother let it go, is perhaps the original of all. A variant of the story 
is one of a series of judgment scenes representing popular tales on the walls 
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of a Roman house near the Villa Farnesina. (Samter, February meeting 
of the Berl. Arch. Gesellsch., Arch. Anz. 1898, I, pp. 47-50.) 

The Mosaic of Torre Annunziata. — The mosaic of the philosophers, 
from Torre Annunziata, has been interpreted by some as representing the 
seven philosophers, Zeno, Aristotle, Pythagoras, Epicurus, Plato, Socrates, 
Theophrastus ; but such a grouping of living persons from different times is 
foreign to ancient custom, and the apparent symbols of porch, tree, and sun- 
dial, for Stoa, Lyceum, and Academy, are better interpreted, with the help 
of a replica from Sarsina, now in the Villa Torlonia, as features of the 
Academy alone. We have here a sacred olive-tree (/juopia) protected by a sort 
of temple, and in the background the Acropolis of Athens. The central 
figure of the group, who is tracing a circle on the ground, is probably Plato, 
the mathematician, and the literary side of his work is expressed by the case 
of books and by the rolls in the hands of the others. The stately figure 
entering at the left may be Dion, who visited Plato at Athens. (Diels, 
March meeting of Berl. Arch. Gesellsch., Arch. Anz. 1898, 11 pp. 120-122; 
1 cut.) 

INSCRIPTIONS 

The Management of the Iinperi2il Revenues. — M. Rostowzew, in 
Rom. Mitth. 1898, pp. 108-123, traces, on the authority of inscriptions, the 
following development in the management of the imperial revenues : First, 
the income of the patrimonium is divided among the various treasuries of 
the court and the private purse of the emperor, and is probably managed 
by the a rationibus. Under Claudius, the a rationihus gets a greater power ; 
not only the treasuries of the patrimonium, but also the public treasuries 
and taxes are subject to its authority. The court finances are divided into 
several parts and systematized. Every part has its treasury and its officials. 
The management of the treasuries is under a special ratio, the ratio fiscormn 
el jisci castrensis. Later, the ratio castrensis becomes constantly more im- 
portant, and iisfiscus is administered separately. All the others are under 
the direction of the procurator thesaurorum, but have no general chief of 
their own, like the procurator castrensis. The procurator thesaurorum cor- 
responds to the procurator Jisci castrensis. The chief duty of the ratio 
thesattrorum is the drawing up of the budget, the distribution of money to 
the various rationes, and control of money thus distributed. After Severus, 
its power is restricted to the imperial treasure chamber, its other functions 
being assumed by the newly formed ratio privata, under a procurator rei 
privatae, later called magister summae privatae. 

The Oscan Inscriptions at Pompeii. — In Bom. Mitth. 1898, pp. 124- 
146 (pi.), H. Degeriiig explains the five Oscan military inscriptions at 
Pompeii, discussing in detail the one found by himself in November, 1897. 
He attacks vigorously, on practical grounds, Conway's idea that they are 
announcements of cab or chair stands, and accepts, in general, Nissen's theory 
that they are directions, for strange soldiers quartered at Pompeii, from the 
forum to their various stations on the walls. On some points, however, the 
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■writer differs from Nissen. Amviannum is not vicus, but margo, "sidewalk." 
Duriflg a siege, all streets not used for military purposes being barricaded, 
only the sidewalk was left open. The direction of the writing, always 
toward the left, shows the direction to be taken, and this fact determines 
the side of the street on which the inscription is placed. In three cases it is 
written on the second column from the corner, to make it perfectly clear 
that the adjoining side street is not meant. The word eituns is not iter, but 
eant or eunto. The new inscription (in the Strada dell' Abbondanza, on the 
second column of the northwest corner of the casa del medico) differs some- 
what from the others, in that it does not point the way to a certain portion 
of the town wall, ampt is a preposition (cf. aiJi.<j>i, ambi), and with tribud 
(enclosure, not house) tuv [tikad] (public), gives the necessary direction, — 
the Forum triangulare ; to distinguish this from the other forum, the name 
of the Greek temple is added, — ampt Menerv[as sakaraklod] . The last two 
lines are restored as follows, partly from scratches on the lower part of the 
stone, — a rude attempt to copy some of the words above, — partly from the 
other similar inscriptions : piif ( = quos) faamat (connect with fama, and 
explain " commands "), and then the name of an officer as the subject of 
the verb,/aama«. The inscription means, then, that the soldiers of a certain 
command are directed to follow the footpath in the direction indicated by 
the inscription, and they will arrive at the Forum triangulare. 

MISCKLLANEOTTS 

The Races of Sicily. — In Rom. Mitth. 1898, pp. 150-191 (10 figs.), 
E. Petersen describes Orsi's work in Sicily and its results. Graves and 
their contents form by far the largest part of the discoveries. Fortification 
walls have been found, but, except in caves, no certain traces of a human 
habitation. The question whether the form of the tomb represents that of 
the house, and whether the change from the round form to the square is 
contemporary with a similar change in the house, has not been settled. 
Orsi makes four periods in the prehistoric population of Sicily, basing his 
theory on the contents of tombs, especially vases. The first he calls pre- 
Sicelian, the three others Sicelian, finding a distinct break between the 
pre-Sicelian and the three others. Patroni put the gap after Orsi's first 
Sicelian population, considering this and the preceding period Sicanian, the 
two others Sicelian. Petersen disagrees on this point with both Orsi and 
Patroni, conceiving the population to have been continuous. He establishes 
his position by a detailed treatment of the vase fragments, finding there a 
regular development, as well as a survival of earlier forms in later periods. 

Excavations in the Faliscan Territory. — G. Pinza, in B. Paletn. It. 
1898, pp. 47-64, 110-143 (26 pis.), gives an account of the discoveries in this 
region, derived entirely from the larger work of Barnabei, Gamurrini, 
Cozza, and Pasqui, Antichita del territorio falisco (Part la in Mon. Antichi, 
Vol. IV). The article describes at considerable length the well-tombs of 
the mountain cemeteries, and those of the well, trench, and chamber forms 
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in the plain. From these and their contents it is apparent that the civiliza- 
tion of the plain was somewhat later than that of the mountain. The 
description of the ornaments and vases, with the accompanying plates, is 
detailed and interesting. 

The Necropolis of Remedello Sotto in Bresciano and the Eneo- 
lithio Period in Italy.— G. A. Colini, in B. Paletn. It. 1898, pp. 1-47, 
88-110 (10 large, 40 small plates), offers the first complete publication of 
the discoveries at Remedello. His object is to determine the ethnological 
position of the population, but he discusses also points of archaeological 
interest. The excavations of 1884-86, conducted by Chierici, Bandiera, and 
Ruzzenenti, yielded the following results: (1) A necropolis of the eneo- 
lithic period. (2) Tombs of the period of Marzabotto and the Certosa. 
(3) A Gallic necropolis. (4) Gallo-Roman tombs. (5) Indications of ancient 
dwellings. There seems to have been a long interval between the first and 
the second settlements ; after the arrival of the second, there was uninter- 
rupted occupation of the site. The remains of dwellings belong almost 
entirely to the eneolithic period. The eneoUthic necropolis consists of two 
parallelograms, somewhat raised above the level. In one, the tombs are 
arranged in regular parallel lines; in the other, there is no systematic 
arrangement. Other eneolithic tombs are outside these enclosures. Alto- 
gether, one hundred and seventeen were excavated. There is a minute 
account of the tombs and their contents, taken almost wholly from the 
unpublished report of Bandiera. The objects found were hatchet and arrow 
heads and spear points, usually of stone, rarely of copper or bronze ; a few 
rude vases and ornaments of shell or marble. The article refers only briefly 
to the excavations of 1886, which disclosed the Gallic necropolis, north of 
the eneolithic. In an excellent summary, the writer connects the earliest 
population with the Ibero-Ligurian civilization, and assigns it to the period 
between the neolithic and the bronze ages, — the so-called eneolithic period, — 
making a comparison between this settlement and similar ones in various 
parts of Italy. 

A Roman Balance from Chiusi. — A nearly perfect and very artistic 
weighing instrument found at Chiusi, now at Berlin, differs from the usual 
steelyard in that the fulcrum, not the weight, is shifted along a scale. Only 
two others of this construction are known, one from Carthago Nova, now at 
Paris, and one from Northern Italy. In the Berlin example, a horizontal 
scale-bar, notched along the lower edge and running through an opening in 
the hook-shaped support, has attached to it at the two ends, below, a column- 
shaped bar with a heavy panther-head at one end and hooks for holding the 
chains of a scale-pan at the other. The weight of the missing pan and 
chains is the weight sufficient, when attached to these hooks, to balance the 
instrument at the first notch, marked A- From this point the notches are 
marked for weights at lengthening intervals up to forty Roman pounds. 
A caduceus with ribbons, punctured on the blank part of the scale-bar, has 
been mistaken for a T, and an elaborate theory of the relation of Roman 
weights to the Babylonian and Euboeic talents has been built up, on the 
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supposition that this T marked the balancing point. The device is purely 
ornamental. The last notch of the scale has also been mistaken for sixty, 
although the position of X below the sign for fifty, V, indicates subtraction. 
None of the single-arm balances known are Greek, but the decorative forms 
show the instrument to be of Greek origin. The symmetrical balance, with 
two scale-pans, was universal in early Greece, going back at least to Homer and 
the Mycenaean gold-treasure, and most of the stone and bronze weights in ex- 
istence are of this form. (E. Pernice, Jb. Arch. 1. 1898, II, pp. 74-79 ; 3 cuts.) 
The Destruction of Roman Monuments in the Fourteenth Century. 
— In the B. Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 291-300, L. Borsari publishes notes from 
documents preserved in the archives of the cathedral at Orvieto showing how 
ancient buildings at Rqme were destroyed for the purpose of obtaining marble 
for the cathedral. The documents were published by L. Fumi, // Duomo di 
Orvieto e i suoi ristauri, 1891. 

SPAIN 

The Bust from Elche.— In R. ^t. Gr. 1898, pp. 39-60, Th. Reinach 
publishes (pi.) and discusses the bust from Elche mentioned in Am. J. Arch. 
1898, p. 125 (cf. C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, p. 209). Elche, the Roman Ilici, 
appears to have been in the fifth century B.C. Herna, a town of the Tar- 
tessians. This is show^n by quotation from the Ora MarUima of Avienus 
(lines 449-482, especially 462-466), which is based upon a Greek periplus of 
the fifth or early fourth century b.c' The Tartessians were not Iberians, 
but a distinct race. The head from Elche is not an importation, being made 
of native stone, but is the work of a Greek from one of the neighboring 
Greek cities, perhaps Hemeroskopeion. The type of face is doubtless Tar- 
tessian. The triple collar of gold beads is Phoenician, though the costume 
is in general Spani-sh. The Greeks of Spain were of Ionian, especially 
Phocaean, origin, and the head from Elche shows qualities of Ionian art, 
not of Phoenician art, for the Phoenicians were incapable of works of such 
originality. A photograph of the bust is now published in the Century, 
July, 1898, p. 437, with a brief description by C. van R. Dearth. (Cf. R. 
Art Chret. 1898, p. 180.) 

Spanish Bronzes of Greco-Asiatic Style. — In R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, 
pp. 203-212, P.Paris publishes (5 cuts) and discusses some small bronzes 
found in the region of Cerro de los Santos, for the most part at Murcie. 
They vary in workmanship and details, but all have points of similarity 
with each other and with the fine bust from Elche (see above). They 
represent draped female figures with hoods drawn over their heads. Yet 
the great ornaments resembling earrings, characteristic of the Iberian 
costume, are visible. Evidently the makers of these little bronzes were, 
like the artist of the bust from Elche, greatly influenced by the archaic 
Greek style of the end of the sixth century B.C. In spite of small size and 
lack of beauty, these bronzes are interesting as specimens of Spanish art 
long before the Roman conquest. 
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FRANCE 

PARIS. — Remains of Early Wall. — In the C.R. Acad. Insc. 1898, 
pp. 91-93, Heron de Villefosse and R. Cagnat report on their examination 
of the remains found near Notre Dame (see Am. J. Arch. 1898, p. 98). 
The remains belong to the city wall, built of stones taken from buildings 
which were standing as late as the fourth century after Christ. Many 
stones, some of which bear fragmentary inscriptions, were once steps of an 
amphitheatre. Similar remains were found in 1847 and 1870. 

Factory-mark with a Cross. — In the C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 
10-15, pi., is a letter from C. Jullian on an amphora neck with a factory- 
mark. The object was found in September, 1897, under the foundations of 
the church of Saint-Seurin at Bordeaux. It appears to belong to the second 
century after Christ. The cemetery of Saint-Seurin has hitherto been 
traced back only to the fifth century. The amphora to which the fragment 
published belonged was undoubtedly used as a receptacle or coffin for the 
body of a child. The mark consists of the name Tl BERI AN I with a cross 
below it, the whole being enclosed by straight lines. The cross does not 
show that any Christian influence was at work, for the cross was used by the 
pagans as a simple mark. It is found, for instance, on a lamp of the potter 
Lucius Hosidius Crispus in the museum at Avignon. 

The Calendar of Coligny. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 163-170, 
are communications by Dissard and F. P. Thiers on the Gallic inscription 
found at Coligny (cf. Am. J. Arch. 1898, p. 127). The first offers some cor- 
rections of the text and remai'ks on. the forms of the letters. The second 
discusses the order of the months and the cycle employed. The cycle 
appears to be that of Meton, a period of nineteen years, corresponding 
to two hundred and thirty-five lunar months. These articles are intro- 
duced by remarks by Heron de Villefosse, pp. 161, 162. An appendix, 
pp. 299-336, gives the complete text of the inscription with the new 
readings. 

Calendar from the Lac d'Antre. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 
264-272, Hdron de Villefosse publishes and discusses a fragmentary inscrip- 
tion on bronze, taken from the Lac d'Antre, in the Jura, near Moirans, in 
1802, and now in the Museum of Narbonne. In spite of its very fragmentary 
condition, the inscription is evidently a part of a calendar similar to that of 
Coligny (see above). 

Inscriptions from Provence. — In R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 277-285, 
C. Jullian publishes a number of inscriptions from Provence derived from 
the manuscript notes of the late Abbd Albanes. Some of these have been 
published before, but with different readings. Several are taken from the 
Massalliographie of Duprat and Durand, 1593; others from manuscript of 
Marchand, who made a series of notes and drawings toward the end of the 
eighteenth centuiy. 

An Oculisfs Stamp and a Sepulchral Inscription. — At a meeting 
of the Societe Nationale des Antiquaires de France held November 10, 1897, 
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Heron de Villefosse referred to a fragment of an oculist's stamp found at 
Rheims, 

M IVCV N Di 

eVODADASPr 

M(arci) Jucundi euod(es) ad asp(ritudines) 

(cf. Esperandieu, Recueil de cachets d'oculistes romains, n. 152, 152'), and also 
to a funerary inscription found in the ruins of Philippi in Macedonia, which 
has not hitherto been published. It reads Magia L.f{Uia) S[ecu]nda sibi et 
Ca[eci]lio C.f(ilio) PMlarg[i/ro], virosuo, etL. Mag\i(>\ L.f(llio), vet{erano) 
leg(ionis} XIII patri suo et M. Vesonio M. f(ilio) Repentino fralri suo et 
Aniniaelher]p{di. viva sibi et [suis fecit']. Cf. C.I.L. Ill, 644, 645. (B. M. 
Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 351, 352.) 

GERMANY 

The HildeBheim Silver Treasure — The vessels, too simple and elegant 
for German taste, yet found far from any Roman settlement, are evidently 
the travelling table-service of a Roman officer, sufficient for three persons at 
a triclinium, together with a selection of more costly drinking- vessels. Of 
the long plates to be held in the hand while eating, there are three sets of 
three each, for the usual number of courses. Two or more of the large trays 
are removable table-tops to be set on a tripod and changed between courses. 
Two stout dishes, part of a set of four, as the marks show, were for serving, 
and the smaller pans or dishes were perhaps used for sauces. The cooking 
vessels were probably of bronze, but the large silver platter which shows 
traces of fire may have been used over a coal-vase, at table. Fragments of 
the candelabrum exist, also pieces which may have been the ewer for pour- 
ing water over the hands and a pail for rinsing dishes. Parts of sets have 
been lost and replaced by provincial work. 

The drinking set includes a crater, of cast silver, but modelled on ham- 
mered work, with two ladles and hydriae. It was used on a folding tripod 
instead of the proper stand. The cups and goblets, of more artistic work 
than the ordinary table furniture, include a set of four large and two smaller 
vessels, of the same pattern, and numerous show-pieces in pairs or fours, 
some also, as the Minerva cup, single. These are of different ages and 
origins, in the taste of the Augustan age, and none appear to be too late for 
that epoch. 

The service is not extensive enough for a commanding general, like Varus 
or Germanicus, but probably belonged to an officer on such an expedition as 
theirs, and was hastily buried, in time of peril. The name Aur(elius), not 
otherwise known before the second century, which occurs on a handle, does 
not exclude the possibility of an earlier date for the treasure. (Lessing, 
January meeting Berl. Arch. Gesellsch., Arch. Anz. 1898, I, pp. 32-38.) 
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ENGLAND 

Imitation Aretine Ware at Silchester. — In the Reliquary and Illus- 
trated Archaeologist, 1898, pp. 183-188, George E. Fox discusses imitations 
of " Pseudo-Samian " ware found at Silchester. There are two classes of 
pottery with reliefs — one adorned only with impressed patterns and indented 
lines, and colored with a kind of paint very different from the glaze of the 
Aretine or Pseudo-Samian ware, the other a more legitimate imitation, 
adorned with winged genii and garlands. Eight cuts illustrate the article. 

Roman Shoe from Birdos'wald. — A Roman shoe found outside the 
fort of Ainboglanna (Birdoswald) on Hadrian's wall is published by 
F. Haverfield in CI. R. 1898, p. 142 (cut). The shoe was made of one 
piece of leather, with no special sole, and was fastened with a string. The 
Greek and Roman name for such shoes seems to have been Kap/Sdrivai, car- 
batinae (Catullus, XCVIII). 

BULGARIA 

Adamklisai Again. — In the Jdhreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. Inst. I, 1898, 
pp. 122-137 (1 fig.), O, Benndorf defends himself against Furtwangler's 
attacks (^^ Intermezzi" and Sitzungsber. d. Munchener Akad. 1897, No. 2) and 
endeavors to show^ the unsoundness of Furtwangler's theories and methods. 
Benndorf recognizes the portrait of Trajan in the sculptures at Adamklissi. 
If this is correct, it suffices to dispose of Furtwangler's theory that the monu- 
ment was erected by Crassus. Furtwangler's arguments are, however, taken 
up and discussed one by one, only to be rejected. 

The Base of the Tropaeum of Adamklissi. — In the Jahreshefte d. 
Oesterr. Arch. Inst. I, 1898, pp. 138-142 (4 figs.), G. Niemann proposes a 
new arrangement of the upper part of the base of the tropaeum. In his 
article in the Sitzungsber. d. MUnchener Akad. 1897, No. 2, Furtwangler pub- 
lished a reconstruction of the monument by BUhlmann, in which great use 
was made of a stone ornq,mented with pilasters which was found in a ceme- 
tery not far from the monument. This stone was evidently a corner-pier 
of a hexagonal structure. Niemann shows that the use made of this stone 
by Biihlmann is not correct. The only way in which this pier can be 
combined with the other stones known to belong to the monument is 
by assuming that the hexagonal base of the tropaeum, which stood upon 
the great round substructure, was two stories high. A sketch represents 
the whole monument thus reconstructed. 



TURKEY 

Inscription in Constantinople. — In the Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. 
Inst. I, 1898, p. 35, E. Kalinka publishes, along with three Greek inscrip- 
tions of Roman times, the following Latin inscription : 
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Coloni 
L . Septimi[um ./(ilium) 
Am(ensi) Val{ente>n) 
sac(erdotem) Ti . Cl[audii 

Caesari[s 
Quinq(uennalem) [ . . . . 

augu\rem 
d{ecurionum) [d(ecreto) 

The stone formed part of the base of a statue. The inscription dates from 
the reign of Claudius, and may perhaps have come from the Claudian 
colony of Apri, midway between Constantinople and Gallipolis. 



BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 

Christ in Art. — Nicolaus MUUer, professor of Christian Archaeology 
at Berlin, has written in Vol. IV of the Protestantische Encyclopadie a very 
interesting history of the different manners of representing the Christ in 
art. He writes that after the fourth and fifth centuries, before which time 
the beardless type prevailed, Christ was represented with a beard and white 
hair parted down the middle of the head. This arrangement of the hair 
was, he shows, only used in representations of the angels, or Jews, or cer- 
tain Christians converted from the synagogue. {R. Art Chret. 1898, p. 232.) 

Early Christian and Byzantine Art. — The opening article of the 
Rep. f. K. for 1898 is by Ed. Dobbert, and reviews with great care the first 
volume of Kraus' Geschichte der Ckristlichen Kunst. 

Preservation of Ancient Manuscripts. — Padre Ehrle, the director of 
the Vatican Library, in a remarkable article in the Centralblatt fur Bihlio- 
thekswissenchaft, writes that the ancient and precious manuscripts in most 
of the great libraries are condemned to certain destruction unless there can 
be discovered some better means of preserving them than we know of at 
present. These manuscripts have all suffered more or less, either from 
chemicals applied to render them more legible, or from the ink in which 
they were written eating, in time, through their pages. Padre Ehrle sug- 
gests a meeting of the curators of great libraries to consider this important 
problem. {R. AH Chret. 1898, p. 232.) 

TtTRKEY 

Church of the Apostles at Constantinople. — The poem of Konstan- 
tinos Rhodios, found in the monastery of Mt. Athos in 1896, has been pub- 
lished by Legrand in the R. Mt. Gr. Vol. IX, pp. 32 fl., and by Begleri, 
with an introduction and commentary in Russian, Odessa, 1896. The poem 
briefly describes the Seven Wonders of Constantinople, dwelling at con- 
siderable length on the Church of the Apostles. As the poem dates from 
the period 981-944 a.d., it is an important early source of information 
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regarding the church which became the model for St. Mark's, Venice. A 
critical examination of the poem is made by O. Wulffi in the Byz. Z. 1898j 
pp. 316-831. 

DALMATIA 

The Cathedral at Farenzo. — O. Marucchi, in a recently published 
volume Le recenti scoperte nel duorm cli Pa'renzo, shows that the present 
sixth century cathedral was preceded by two earlier sacred buildings; the 
first, a private house of the second century, devoted to sacred purposes in 
the third century. This private oratory became a public church in the 
third century, and at the end of the fourth or fifth century was converted 
into a basilica, which, being poorly constructed, was rebuilt in the sixth 
century. S. Mauro appears to have been a local martyr, bishop, and 
protector, of Parenzo, and not, as usually supposed, an African monk. 
(R. Star. ItaL, 1898, p. 33.) 

ITALY 

The Nationality of the Chieftain at Nocera. — Mr. Mercer writes: 
" The Athenaeum of Februaiy 27, 1897, spoke of a precious discovery at 
Nocera, in Umbria. Much difference of opinion has existed concerning the 
nationality and period of the chieftain, whose body and armour, denoting 
high rank and consideration, were unearthed a year since. These doubts 
are now probably cleared up in a letter of my friend Signer Piceller, which 
I condense into a brief resume. The knight is said to be (judging by his 
personal accoutrements) a leader of Carlovingian Franks killed in the siege 
of the fortress of Nocera. A piece of silver of the date of 895, and of the 
reign of Guido IV, Duke of Spoleto, was found close by in the land of 
Dr. Blasi, where the treasure was discovered. All the arms, of superb 
workmanship, are now temporarily displayed in the palace of the Gentile- 
Spinola at Foligno, and may be seen and criticised at leisure. They include 
a battle-axe with a massive gold scabbard, decorated with filigrane roses on 
the handle. The fastenings are richly worked in gold on the breastplate, 
and the Carlovingian eagle is engraved on the surface. The name of the 
Frank, written as a monogram, and said to be Puareno, is on the cap, 
formed like a mitre, and attached by laces, richly adorned, to the throats 
piece (gorgiera) of the condottiere. The two iron couches are gorgeously 
enamelled, and wUl be the gems of some fortunate museum when removed 
from Foligno. A golden network of rare excellence forms a mask to protect 
the countenance of the warrior, whose head rests on a broken lance (fit 
emblem of a glorious death). The funeral ritual is shown forth with 
symbols such as eggs, golden dolphins, and cups of gold with glass enamel 
(smalto)." (Athen. March 26, 1898.) 

St. Paul's Outside the Walls at Rome. — The second article by 
E. Miintz, on this church, appears in the R. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 108- 
] 13. It is a study of the mosaics and frescoes of this church, and of others 
of the same period. 
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S. Maria in Cosmedin in Rome. — The restoration of this church 
revives interest in its history. The learned history of this church, published 
by Canon Crescimbeni in 1715, belongs to a past era of historical and 
archaeological inquiry, and the important work promised by the architect, 
G. B. Giovenale, is not yet published. There still survive in this church 
remains of five distinct buUding periods : (1) a Roman temple of classic 
times, reconstructed by Tiberius in 17 a.d. as the temple of Ceres, Liber, 
and Libera; (2) a spacious hall with lofty columns, probably an aula 
annonaria of the fourth century; (3) a diaconal Christian church of the 
sixth century; (4) a basilica, built by Pope Hadrian, 772-795 a.d.; and (5) 
the reconstruction of the basilica decorated by Alfanus, under Calixtus II, 
1119-1124 A.D. The church is being restored as far as possible to this twelfth- 
century condition under the able direction of the Ufficio per la consercazione 
del monumenti a Roma. (H. Grisah, in R. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 181-197.) 

Barisano da Trani. — The bronze doors of the Cathedral at Trani, and 
the bronze doors of the southern entrance of the Cathedral at Moureale, are 
signed works of Barisano. The huge dooi-s of the Cathedral at Ravello 
show indisputable signs of being by the same author. The three sets of 
doors are so similar as to be properly considered variations of the same 
monument. The style of these doors is very similar to the Byzantine ivory 
boxes, fine examples of which are to be found in the National Museum at 
Florence. (T. M. Palmavini, L' Arte, 1898, pp. 15-26.) 

S. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna. — Signor Ricci has discovered and 
will soon publish documents which prove remarkable architectural changes 
accomplished by the architects of the sixteenth century in the case of 
S. Apollinare Nuovo. In order to raise the level of the church floor to 
correspond with the raised level of the street, a horizontal section of the 
church was removed, the columns of the nave with their arcades were ele- 
vated, and the attica above the arcades was removed. Somewhat similar 
architectural feats were accomplished in Ravenna in the case of S. Giovanni 
Evangelista, and S. Pietro Maggiore; in Rome, in the case of S. Anastasia, 
S. Maria Maggiore, and of S. Pietro in Vincoli ; and at Pisa in the case of 
the cathedral. (G. Rohault de Fleuby, R. Ah Chret. 1898, pp. 198-201.) 

FRANCE 

Pennobrias. — A Merovingian coin belonging to the collection of Alfred 
Manuel of Nevers is inscribed [DjACOMERES, and on the reverse 
PENNOBRIAS VICO. This is a variant of the name otherwise given 
on coins, as PENOBRIAS, PENOBRIA, and PENOBRI, and signed 
Modericus. According to various analogies the modern name would be 
Peneuvre, though no such town is known in France at the present day. 
(M. Prou, in B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 233-237. 

French Cathedrals. — In the Arch. Record, Vol. VII, No. 4, pp. 468- 
473, Barr Ferree continues his studies of French cathedrals. The present 
article treats of Cahors, one of the western group of domed cathedrals. 
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St. Pierre de Montmartre. — M. Sauvageot, the architect who is to 
have in his charge the restoration of St. Pierre de Montmartre, has come to 
the conclusion that the apse and principal parts of the church are of the first 
half of the twelfth century. In his researches no trace has been found of 
the Gallo-Roman temple to Mercury except the four marble columns with 
capitals, two engaged with the two piers of the apse, and two with the two 
entrance piers of the nave. 

In connection with Montmartre be it remembered that it is through an 
error that Mars is supposed to have been the god worshipped by the inhabit- 
ants of Lutece on the high ground to the north of their city. The Gallo- 
Roman name of the hill was Mens Mercurii, from which the old writers 
wrote " Montmercre," when they did not use the Christian appellation of 
" Mont des Martyrs," whence " Montmartre." {R. Art Chre't. 1898, p. 259.) 

The Church of Rouvres. — This is the subject of an interesting article 
by Henri Chabeuf, in R. Art Chre't. 1898, pp. 104-107. It was built during 
the end of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth centuries, and 
has long been classed among the historic monuments of France. It contains, 
among other treasures, two remarkable fifteenth-century works, an altar, 
and the tomb of Monnot Machefoin, and Jeanne de Courcelles, his wife. 
Two consecration crosses can be seen through the whitewash which covers 
the walls, the earliest of which seems to be of the end of the thirteenth 
century. The most valued treasure of the church is a very beautiful reli- 
quary cross of the same period. (R. Art Chre't. 1898, pp. 104, 107.) 

Date of the Chapel of Salute Croix at Montmajour. — The chapel of 
Sainte Croix at Montmajour has been assigned to the year 1019 on what 
passed for documentary evidence. In the C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 64-70, 
the evidence is discussed by Brutails, who shows that the building con- 
structed about 1010-1030 and dedicated May 3 was a ci-ypt or subterranean 
church, perhaps the grotto called Oratoire de Saint-Trophime, while the 
chapel of Sainte Croix was built later, probably when the twelfth century 
was well advanced. This date agrees with the style of the building. 

The Great Hall of the Episcopal Palace at Angers. — The Revue 
d'AnJou has just published an important article, entitled, ' Le Palais Episco- 
pal d'Angers,' from which we gather some information concerning the Great 
Hall, the remains of which interest every traveller. This Hall was the 
work of Ulger, 1125-1149, and was in the form of the letter T, as was also 
the Great Hall in the Episcopal Palace at Rheims and in the Wartburg at 
Eisenach, Germany. Documents have been recovered giving its dimensions, 
and showing that at festivals three hundred and sixty-five persons could be 
seated here, and two hundred in the room above. A capital of the slender 
columns of the arcade separating the nave and transept of the Hall was re- 
covered in 1894, and is here published. (L. de Farcy, R. Art Chret. 1898, 
pp. 201-206.) 

The Genealogy of the Crucifix of the Treasure of Chervel. — Under 
this title X. Barbier de Montault writes in the R.Art Chret. 1898, pp. 217- 
224, a careful study of this crucifix, which, he says, though Limousin work, 
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shows German influence. He compares it with one in the Louvre and three 
others, known respectively as the Bonnay, Gay, and Biais crosses, all of 
which he places in the thirteenth century. 

Ttwo Ivories in the Museum at Dijon. — These are two remarkable 
pieces of French work of the fourteenth century, a diptych and a box. The 
diptych, according to the catalogue, was bought for the Museum in 1814, 
and nothing is known of its previous history. The six finely executed sub- 
jects are as follows: (1) The Eesurrection of Lazarus and the Entry into 
Jerusalem; (2) Christ washing the disciples' feet; (3) The Last Supper; 
(4) Gethsemane — it is noticeable that all the disciples are represented asleep 
among the trees, not Peter, John, and James only; (5) The Betrayal; Christ 
healing the ear of Malchus, and Judas hung ; (6) Calvary. This diptych is 
not unlike one which was in the Spitzer collection, No. 96, which, though of 
somewhat different dimensions, shows the same arrangement of the same 
subjects. 

The box comes from the treasures of Citeaux. The sculptured cylinder 
is one piece of ivory. The exact use of the box is uncertain. Although 
undoubtedly a work of the fourteenth century, its execution suggests the 
methods of the twelfth century. (H. Chabeuf, R. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 
225-228.) 

GERMANY 

Greek Origin of the Arts and Industries of the Rhine Provinces. — 

Professor Loeschcke of the University of Bonn, in a recent lecture delivered 
at Elberfeld, advanced interesting theories upon the Greek origin of the arts 
and industries of the Rhine provinces, and especially those of the valley of 
the Moselle. The Graeco-Komans from the south of France penetrated to 
this valley, and founded Treves, and their influence was seen in the glass 
manufactures of the country, and also appears in many remains of ancient 
sculptures of Greek mythological characters, and in the distinctly Greek 
manner of representing some of the Germanic gods. (R. Art Chret. 1898, 
p. 233.) 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

The Decanal Church at Aussig. — The Decanal Church at Aussig 
shows traces of three building periods. The lower part of the tower dates 
from the early thirteenth century, the apse from the late thirteenth century, 
while the present nave was not built until the fifteenth century. A brief 
historical account of this church is given by A. Kirschner in the Mitth. Centr. 
Covim. 1898, pp. 83-87. 

Enamel Objects at Villach. — In the Mitth. Centr. Comm. 1898, pp. 
125-142, Dr. M. Much considers at length an interesting series of enamel 
fibulae, earrings, and other objects found in the neighborhood of Perau and 
preserved in the museum of Villach. The workmanship seems to represent 
local industry of the sixth to the eighth centurie.s, the inspiration being 
Byzantine. 
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POLAND 

Acoustic Vases. — In R. Art Chret. 1898, p. 130, A. Brykczywski gives 
a few notes of interest, accompanied by drawings, on the placing of acoustic 
terra-cotta vases in the cathedral of Vlotslavek, a church of the fourteenth 
century. According to Vitruvius, similar vases were used in the Greek 
theatres to reenforce the sound of the actors' voices. 

HOLLAND 

Prototypes of the Utrecht Psalter. — The independent investigations 
of A. Goldschmidt and of Paul Durrien have established that the famous 
Utrecht psalter is French work of the early ninth century, and was produced 
at Hautvillers, a monastery of the diocese of Rheims. The question raised 
by Goldschmidt whether the prototypes of this manuscript were late Roman 
or Byzantine is a difficult one. H. Graeven, in the Rep. f. K. 1898, pp. 28- 
35, shows that the general pictorial method is Byzantine rather than Roman, 
and cites examples of frescoes and ivories to sustain this view. 

Jean Brito and the Invention of Printing. — The Societe d' Emulation 
de Bruges has recently published a volume of 515 pages to recover for Jean 
Brito the credit of having invented the art of printing. In this connection 
W. H. James Weale writes to the R. Art Chret. a letter showing (1) that 
Brito was not a native of Bruges, but of Brittany ; (2) that there is no sound 
argument for his having invented the art of printing ; and (3) that there are 
no new documents to establish the claim. {R. Art Chret. 1898, pp. 207-209.) 



RENAISSANCE ART 
ITALY 

Venetian Commerce and Supremacy at Trani up to 1530. — 

Although many documents have been published concerning Trani, little 
has been done in the way of a continuous historical treatise. Such a study 
is undertaken by F. Gobotto in the Arch. Star. Nap. 1898, pp. 111-143. 

The Monastery at Civate. — In 1850 the Abbot Longoni wrote his 
Memorie Storiche della chiesa ed abbazia di S. Pietro in Monte e del monastero 
di S. Calocero in Civate. Contributions to the history of this monastery are 
made by M. Magistretti in the Arch. Star. Lomb. 1898, pp. 80-120. The 
very interesting oratory of S. Benedetto, now attached to the monastery of 
S. Pietro at Civate, is published on p. 173 of the same periodical. 

S. Pietro ad Aram at Naples. — In the Arch. Star. Nap. 1898, pp. 
211-250, G. de Blasiis publishes three fourteenth-century documents concern- 
ing the church of S. Pietro ad Aram, giving at the same time a general 
history of the church. 

Paolo tJccello. — In the Rep. f. K. 1898, pp. 83-94, Carl Loeser reviews 
the work of Paolo Uccello, adding to the short list of his known works the 
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following paintings : (1) a St. George and the Dragon, collection Lancko- 
ronski, Vienna ; (2) a somewhat later representation of St. George and the 
Dragon, Bardini collection, Florence ; (3) an Adoration of the Child with 
figures of Sts. Jerome, Eustachius, and the Magdalen. Loeser finds in Paolo 
Uccello primarily an artist, occupying a middle ground between the repre- 
sentatives of the older school and the renovators of art, and only second- 
arily an investigator of the problems of perspective. 

Designs by Pinturicchio for the Borgia Apartments of the Vati- 
can. — Venturi publishes in L' Arte, 1898, pp. 32-43, seven designs of 
figures found with slight variation in the frescoes of the Borgia apartments 
of the Vatican. Two of these designs are in the Stadel Museum at Frank- 
fort, two in the British Museum, and three in the Louvre. The drawings 
in the Louvre are not on exhibition and are not attributed ; the others have 
heretofore been accepted as by Gentile Bellini. The publication of these 
drawings should serve to correct and increase our admiration for Pin- 
turicchio's ability as a draughtsman. 

Baooio Fontelli and the Fortress at Ostia. — The noble fortress at 
Ostia, built in 1483, was attributed by Vasari to the architect Giuliano da 
Sangallo. During 1897 the following inscription was discovered above the 
cornice of the door: Baccio . Pontello .florentino . architecto. This inscrip- 
tion places Baccio Pontelli amongst the most illustrious military engineers 
of the latter half of the fourteenth century. (E. RocCHi, L' Arte, 1898, 
pp. 27-31.) 

Michelangelo's Slave and the LaocoSn. — O. Ollendorff in the Rep. 
f. K. 1898, pp. 112-115, calls attention to various points of resemblance 
between Michelangelo's bound slave and the Laocoon. Michelangelo was 
one of the first to see and study the Laocoon group after its discovery in the 
ruins of the palace of Titus in 1506. His slaves were, however, not sculp- 
tured until 1513. 

Benvenuto Cellini at the French Court. — In R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, 
pp. 241-276, L. Dimier subjects the memoirs of Cellini to criticism, espe- 
cially by comparing statements contained in them with those of the journal 
of Francis I, taken from the Catalogue des Actes of that king. Many of 
Cellini's statements are found to be at least inaccurate and to give a false 
idea of the circumstances of the time and the court. 

GERMANY 

The Hamburg Master of 1435. — Dr. Schlie has written the text to 
accompany eleven phototypes, published by Nohring of LUbeck, representing 
the work of a masterly painter who lived at Hamburg about 1435. His 
work is represented by a Christ, as a Man of Sorrows, in the Art Gallery, 
Hamburg ; by nine fragments of an altar-piece, formerly in the Johannis- 
kirche, Hamburg, and now in the gallery at Schwerin, representing scenes 
from the lives of Christ and of St. Thomas ; by a small Christ, as a Man of 
Sorrows, from the Old Cathedral, Hamburg, and now in the Museum at 
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Leipzig. This talented artist seems to have come from one of the schools of 
Westphalia or Hanover, but his name is unknown. (A. Goldbnschmidt, 
Rep.f. K. 1898, pp. 116-121.) 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Fresco Calendars at Woronetz and Suczawitza. — The monastic 
church at Woronetz was built in 1488, and its porch decorated in 1542. The 
monastery at Suczawitza was built and painted in the last decade of the 
sixteenth century. The porches of these two churches are decorated each 
with a series of fresco paintings, one for each day of the year. The days 
are represented by their corresponding saints, who are frequently portrayed 
as martyrs. Hence these porches are monumental martyrologies of marked 
importance for the history of Christian art. In style they illustrate, for the 
most part, Byzantine types from Mt. Athos, with which some Italian and 
some local influences are mingled. They are described in detail and illus- 
trated in a noteworthy article by Dr. Wladimir Milkowicz in the Mitth. 
Centr. Comm. 1898, pp. 1-45. 

ENGLAin) 

Iron Casting In Sussex. — At a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, 
May 12, Mr. Bateman, through Mr. Hartshorne, exhibited part of a gypciere 
frame, probably of the fifteenth century, found near Benthall Hall, Salop. 
The Warwickshire Natural History and Archaeological Society, through 
Mr. Allen, exhibited a series of enamelled disks and rings, parts of the 
decoration of a late Celtic bronze bowl found at Chesterton, on the Foss- 
way. Mr. J. Starkie Gardner read a paper ' On Iron-casting in Sussex.' 
Evidence showed that the art of casting in iron originated in Sussex rather 
than Germany. The most ancient example of the sort is the grave-slab in 
Burwash Church, which, from its inscription in Lombardic letters, is gen- 
erally accepted as fourteenth-century work. Next in date come the Sussex 
cannon of wrought-iron hoops and bars shrunk upon hollow cast-iron cham- 
bers. Such examples show that iron founding in Sussex quite early in the 
fifteenth century had progressed from plain solid casting to core casting. 
The foreign claim to priority in iron casting rests on documents, while the 
English, based upon actual specimens, seems conclusive in favor of Sussex. 
The use of cast bronze as well as cast iron for early guns was then discussed. 
France, Burgundy, and Austria appear to have used bronze at the accession 
of Henry VIII, whilst England used partly bronze, but more extensively 
wrought iron, and the most modern cannon were purchased abroad and cast 
in London and at Calais to rival the formidable French artillery. Bronze cost 
about 74:1. a ton, so that the offer of Ralph Hogge, of Buxted, to produce the 
same kind of ordnance in iron at 10/. in 1543 was welcomed as a great 
advance. All the king's most famous founders, foreign and English, were 
at once despatched to the seat of operations in France and Scotland, and set 
np an industry which remained the staple of the Sussex founders. The 
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chief materials for a history of the founder's art in Sussex are the repre- 
sentations seen in fire-backs, which were discussed in their various forms. 
Andirons were of subordinate interest, and principally of one type. Besides 
cannon, backs, and andirons, the founders of the Weald produced a few 
grave-slabs, mortars, weights, some wonderful gypsy caldrons, and, just as 
the industry was expiring, a few vases, plaques, and other artistic objects. 
The wrought-iron work of the Weald was limited to insignificant utensils, 
and important works of the sort are rarer here than anywhere in England. 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. Micklethwaite indorsed the claims of 
the Burwash grave-slab as the earliest specimen of cast iron. Mr. W. Gow- 
land spoke of its accidental production in earlier times, and supported foreign 
claims to priority in the invention. (^Athen. May 21, 1898.) 

Palimpsest Brass at Okeover. — At a meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute (English), June 1, 1898, Mr. Mill Stephenson read some notes on 
the palimpsest brass at Okeover, Staffordshire. This brass was originally 
laid down to the memory of William, Lord Zouch, of Haryngworth, on the 
death of his first wife, Alice Seymour, in 1447, and in 1538 was converted 
into a memorial to Humphrey Oker and his wife and family. (^Athen. June 
11, 1898.) 
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